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COMMENT 


Tue appalling loss of human life by the burning of the ex- 
cursion-steamer General Slocum in the East River, under the 
eyes of thousands of horror-stricken spectators—and the latest 
estimate of the total number of the burned and drowned comes 
hear a thousand—is not by any means the only portent- 
ous feature of the catastrophe. The outbreak of a fire at sea 
is not an unusual phenomenon: we have been informed by 
officers of transatlantic steamships that, on an average, such 
an incident occurs at least once during every voyage. In al- 
most every case, however, the fire is instantly controlled and 
quickly stifled. There was ample time on board the Slocum 
for the exhibition of similar competence to avert disaster. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of one eye-witness before the Coro- 
ner, the fire broke out when the steamer was between Fiftieth 
und Fifty-tifth streets, or, in other words, more than six miles 
distant from North Brother Island, where she was beached. 
According to another: witness, the vessel was off Eighty-sixth 
Street, and according to a third witness off Ninety-second 
Street, or about four miles from the island just named. It is 
important to keep these facts, as well as others, in mind if we 
are ‘to fix responsibility for the awful loss of life incurred. 
The eaptain and the pilot may or may not have evinced a 
grievous lack of judgment in not placing the vessel at right 
angles with her course, so as to prevent the flames, which 
started in the forward cabin, from being blown astern; or in 
not beaching the steamer on the Sunken Meadows, or at some 
other point much nearer than North Brother Island. It may 
or may not be true that it would have been hazardous to turn 
a vessel at right angles in a narrow and rock-fringed channel. 
Tt may or may not be true that if the steamer had been beach- 
ed at any point nearer than North Brother Island the water 
would have been so deep that only expert swimmers could have 
reached the shore. As it was, a few strokes sufficed to bring a 
swimmer near enough to land to permit him to wade ashore. 


These questions, though they have an obvious bearing on 
the possibility that the frightful proportions of the calamity 
might have been diminished, do not touch the core of .the 
matter. First, how did it happen that the fire was not at once 
put out; and, secondly, when the fire was seen to be uncon- 
trollable, why were not the life-boats, the life-rafts, and the 
life-preservers turned to account? These are the questions 
that must be answered, if we are to have any assurance of im- 
munity from a repetition of the horror. So far as the evi- 
dence as yet forthcoming is concerned, it seems to be certain 
that no life-boats or life-rafts were launched; and the excuse 
for the failure to launch them is that they were so firmly 
fastened to the deck that they could not be loosened and got 
over the side in time to be of any service. Most of the life- 
preservers were thirteen years old—some are said to have 
been much older—and their canvas covers were not only mil- 
dewed and rotten, but they were filled with powdered cork. 
Under the circumstances, the life-preservers were worse than 
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useless. Tow was it possible, in view of the rigorous inspection 
prescribed by Federal statutes, that the life-saving apparatus 
of the Slocum should have proved. in the hour of trial, totally 
unserviceable? That is a question which President Roosevelt, 
we are glad to record, has determined to have answered, and, 
to thai end, he has ordered Secretary Cortelyou, of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, to institute a rigorous in- 
vestigation of the fire-extinguishing and life-preserving equip- 
ment of the steamer. 

What is too likely to be the outcome of the inquiry 
may be guessed from the statement made in an interview 
by Supervising Inspector Uhler. He declared that the 
regulations formulated by Federal laws were adequate, and 
that the Federal inspectors did everything in their power to 
enforce them, but that their efforts were thwarted incessantly 
hy politicians. What, he asked, is the use of having wise pre- 
cautionary laws, if anybody who has a “ pull” can set them 
at naught? An inspector may discover that a steamer has bad 
boilers, worthless fire-extinguishing apparatus, and rotten life- 
preservers. All that the inspectors can do is to impose a fine 
for the glaring violations of law. Then what happens? The 
violator of the law appeals to a Senator or to a Representative, 
or to others high in official place or possessed of much in- 
fluence. Thereupon the fine is reduced to a sum so derisory 
that it fails utterly to act as a deterrent. Supervising In- 
spector Uhler says that he knows of cases where fines were re- 
duced from $500 to $10, from $1000 to $20, and even from 
$1500 to $25. For the failure strictly to enforce the Federal 
statutes relating to inspection, and consequently for a large 
share of the responsibility for the dreadful consequences of 
the tragedy whereof the Slocum was the theatre, Federal of- 
ficials must be held to account. 


It is pertinent to this point to note that after Secretary 
Cortelyou took hold of the new Department of Commerce, 
he had a bill drawn up providing for the reorganization of 
the Steamship Inspection Bureau. The bill passed the 
Senate, but failed to pass the Iouse. One objection the 
Secretary made to the present law was that the inspectors 
were paid in proportion to the number of boats they in- 
spected, and that the tendency was for them to give their 
chief attention to getting vessels to submit to inspection, 
regardless of whether such inspection was properly made. 
“The vice of this system,” said the Secretary, “is obvious. 
It puts a premium on lax inspection.” Mr. Cortelyou also 
tried to get $100,000 from Congress for the pay of special 
agents to inspect the inspectors, but he failed. His position 
with reference to the Slocum disaster is better than that of 
Congress. 


We note elsewhere some of the significant incidents attemd- 
ing or immediately preceding the calling to order of the Re- 
publican National Convention at Chicago. We would here 
direct special attention to the course which had been pre- 
viously pursued by the Republican National Committee in the 
matter of contested delegations. It is, of course, well understood 
that the decision of a National Committee is only provisional, 
not decisive. The utmost that this body can do is to recognize 
temporarily one of two contesting delegations, and thus permit 
it to take part in the temporary organization of a convention. 
Its decision may be reversed by the Committee on Credentials, 
or, on appeal from the report of that committee, by the con- 
vention itself. Experience has shown, however, that the de- 
cision of the National Committee is seldom reversed. Now, 
there is no doubt that, in the case of three contests, that com- 
mittee assumed grave responsibilities which it cannot shirk 
hy. pleading that it obeyed the peremptory mandate of the 
President. The fundamental conception of a national conven- 
tion, and of the National Committee to which for a quadren- 
nial term its representative functions are delegated, is utterly at 
variance with the notion that either the one body or the other 
should meet merely for the purpose of registering the fiats of 
the man who is Chief Magistrate for the time being. Yet this 
is what was done when decisions were rendered with regard to 
the provisional recognition of delegations from Alabama, Dela- 
ware, and Wisconsin. 


Not only was the President’s hand felt more distinctly 
than has been the case on any previous occasion; but, in one 
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instance,’ Mr. Roosevelt failed to fulfil his promise to carry 
out the policy of his lamented predecessor. No feature of 
that policy was more characteristic or more exemplary than 
Mr. McKinley’s avowed and persistent wish to conciliate the 
white citizens of the Southern States, and thus to promote 
the establishment cf a white Republican party in those com- 
monwealths. His kindly and broad-minded overtures were cor- 
diaily received in many quarters, and especially in Alabama 
and Louisiana. In both of those States the so-called “ Lily- 
White ” Republican organization has shown itself to be much 
stronger at the ballot-box than the “ Black-and-Tan” 
organization, composed almost exclusively of colored men. 
Accepting the principle that the organization which, nu- 
merically, was the more powerful ought to be recognized of- 
ficially, the McKinley administration appointed “ Lily-White ” 
Republicans to office in Alabama. Many of these, however, 
including Mr. Bingham, the United States Revenue Collector 
at Birmingham, have been dismissed from the government 
service since the Republican State convention, held at Bir- 
mingham, evinced much hostility to Mr. Roosevelt, and by 
only a narrow majority endorsed his candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency. It was in pursuance 
of this policy that the Republican National Committee de- 
cided to admit the “ Black-and-Tan ” delegation from Alabama 
to seats in the convention at Chicago, thereby doing their 
best to alienate the “ Lily-White Republicans” in that 
State. In the ease of the Louisiana contest, the Committee 
on Credentials reversed the decision of the National Com- 
mittee, giving half representation to the Lily White or- 
ganization. In the Delaware contest, the National Com- 
mittee proceeded on a principle diametrically opposite to 
that which they adopted in the ease of Alabama. With regard 
to Alabama, the committeemen were constrained to admit that 
they entirely disregarded the relative strength of the two Re- 
publican factions, and considered only the wishes of the 
President. So far as Delaware is concerned, on the other hand, 
they may truthfully state that they admitted the Addicks dele- 
gation because the so-called Addicks Republicans have shown 
repeatedly at the ballot-box that, numerically, they are much 
stronger than the self-styled “ Regular ” Republicans. 

It is, however, by the exclusion of the La Follette dele- 
gation from Wisconsin that the National Committee - has 
risked the estrangement of a faction representing a ma- 
jority of the Republican voters in that commonwealth. 
There is no doubt that the Republican State convention was 
regularly organized by the followers of Governor La Follette, 
and that the so-called “ Stalwart ” delegation, headed by Sena- 
tor Spooner and Senator Quarles, was named by bolters. It is 
true that both conventions put forward the same list of Presi- 
dential electors, but a statute of the State forbids the name 
of any citizen nominated for a Presidential electorship to be 
inscribed more than once on the official ballot. Now, be- 
cause the National Committee decided to exclude the whole 
of the La Follette delegation, eleven of the Republicans desig- 
nated for Presidential! electors have signified a determination 
that their names shall be printed under the emblem of the 
La Follette faction. They are expected to put forward an 
electoral ticket of their own, in which event it is almost cer- 
tain that the Democrats will carry the State. 


In the week ending June 18, the Hearst workers failed to 
‘apture the six delegates from Indian Territory, but the loss 
was far more than offset by the gain of fifty-four delegates 
from Illinois. At this hour, the computations of the total 
strength on the first ballot thus far secured to Mr. Hearst 
range from 203 to 225. For the sake of argument, we ‘will take 
the last-named figure, and add to it the sixteen delegates from 
Nebraska and the six delegates from Oklahoma who are con- 
trolled by Mr. Bryan. That would give Mr. Hearst 247 votes. 
We will even add the ten delegates of Colorado and the six 
of Montana, though the California candidate is by no means 
sure of getting them. That would give the Hearst-Bryan fac- 
tion 263 delegates in the aggregate. It is hard to see whence 
ény further additions can be looked for, and we, therefore, ad- 
here to the opinion that what may be termed the Radical ele- 
ment in the St. Louis convention will fall considerably short of 
a third of the votes, and, consequently, cannot hope to veto 
an unacceptable nomination. Chief-Judge Parker, on the 
other hand, in the week ending June 18, had 278 delegates, 
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cither instructed or endorsed, and a reasonable prospect of 
securing more than half of the 287 uninstructed: delegates on 
the first ballot; and the thirty-two of Massachusetts, the six 
of Delaware, and the twenty-six of Wisconsin on the second 
ballot. All of the remaining Democratic State conventions 
will have been held before the close of the week ending July 
2. Nobody seems to understand why ex-Mayor John T. Hop- 
kins, who dominated the Ilinois convention, and might have 
had the delegates instructed for himself, chose to have them 
pledged to vote for Mr. Hearst so long as the latter’s name 
shall be before the national Democratic convention. 


Shrewd observers of the situation are inclined to think that 
the Parker boom has now attained so much momentum that it 
cannot be side-tracked. Some of them concede, however, that, 
if the New York candidate does not obtain two-thirds of the 
votes on the first or second ballot, a “dark horse” may come 
forward and carry off the prize. We have seen no list of pos- 
sible “dark horses” that has any pretentions to completeness. 
We observe, however, that every such list is headed with the 
name of Grover Cleveland. It may be a fact of some signifi- 
eance that, of late, in Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, which 
are now bracketed with New York, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey among the States confessedly doubtful, many influential 
Democratic newspapers have advocated the nomination of the 
ex- President, on the ground that his record and his personality 
would constitute an all-sufficient platform, and offer the only 
logical solution of the problem which Democrats have to face. 
The problem is, How shall conservative Democrats, who, we 
may now take for granted, will be preponderant at St. Louis, 
draw sufficient votes from those Republicans who look with 
misgiving on Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy to more than offset 
the votes that will be lost through the dissatisfaction, if not 
organized secession, of at least a part of the Bryanized wing of 
the Democracy? We, probably, may take for granted that in 
all of the doubtful States, with the possible exception of. New 
York—the Southern States with the possible exceptions of 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky are-com- 
mitted irrevocably to the Democratic nominee, no matter who 
he is—a majority of the qualified voters are, at present, nomi- 
nally Republican. It is not, therefore, enough to say of this 
or that Democratic candidate that he would be sure to poll 
the full Democratie vote. To be successful, the Democratic 
nominee must do better than that. He must draw thousands, 
ay, tens of thousands, of recruits from the Republican camp. 
That is what Mr. Cleveland did in 1892, and it may be that 
the triumph can be repeated by Chief-Judge Parker, possess- 
ing, as the latter does, Mr. Cleveland’s thorough and outspoken 
confidence. 


Tt is plain enough that whatever disapproval may have been 
privately expressed by veteran Republican politicians, it will 
not take the form of overt opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s known 
desire to place Mr. George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, at the head of the new Republican National 
Committee. Those whe criticise the selection say that Mr. 
Cortelyon has but a limited acquaintance with the great capi- 
talists and manufacturers, on whom the Republican party has 
been wont to rely for its campaign funds. To this objection 
there are two answers: first, that if Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss 
shall retain the post of treasurer to the committee, as he is 
expected to do, he will be amply qualified to discharge the 
functions of quartermaster-general and commissary-gen- 
eral, Secondly, it may do Mr. Roosevelt no harm in many 
States to have it known that he chose for chairman of the 
National Committee a man almost as much a stranger to 
financial magnates as is Mr. Rryan himself. Unquestionably 
the designation of Mr. Cortelyou will be accepted in many 
quarters as conclusive proof of an intention to conduct the 


‘campaign with fairness, probity, and dignity. We should add, 


however, that it is of the utmost moment to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal reputation, and to the future serviceableness of our 
present system of political machinery, that Mr. Cortelyou 
should resign his seat in the cabinet before beginning to per- 
form the functions of chairman: of the National Committee. 
The two ‘places could not be held simultaneously without pro- 
voking a grave scandal. It would be needful to discover some 
method of nominating and electing a Chief Magistrate, other 
than the existing system, if it were proved possible for an ex- 


















isting President not only to dominate so utterly a national 
convention that no opposition dared to show itself, but also to 
place the whole campaign machinery of a great party, all the 
principal cogs and wheels of which are located in its National 
Committee, under the thumb of an appointee who has held 
the closest personal relations to the occupant of the White 
Heuse, and still keeps a seat in the cabinet. We take for 
granted that no such blunder will be made by Mr. Roosevelt. 


To another objection that has been made to Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s appointment we attach but little importance; the 
objection, namely, that, as he was at one time a member, 
though a subordinate member, of Mr. Cleveland’s official 
family, his loyalty to the Republican party is open to some 
doubt. That Mr. Cortelvou has been a convinced and a zealous 
Republican since 1896 is, we believe, undisputed. Whether he 
vcted against General Harrison in 1892 we do not know; but, 
if he did, he did no more than was done by the veteran Repub- 
lican politician, Judge Gresham of Indiana. There is reason 
to believe that a similar course was pursued that year by a 
great many of Mr. Blaine’s friends, How, otherwise, can we 
explain the fact that in the year named Indiana repudiated 
one of her own sons in order to give her electoral votes to a 
New York candidate ? 


It has been for some weeks evident that, on the face of 
things, there was no reason why the Republican National Con- 
vention, called to meet in Chigago on June 21, should be a long 
ene. The eandidate for the Presidency had been long predeter- 
mined, and the platform was believed to have been framed in 
advance in Washington. On that very account, however, it was 
foreseen by the party managers that it might be expedient not 
to hurry the proceedings of the convention, but to give them at 
least the aspect of free discussion; and to allow ample time, 
not only for speeches to be made by nominators and seconders 
of Mr. Roosevelt, but also for ostensible deliberation over the 
choice of a nominee for the Vice-Presidency, and, perhaps, too, 
over some details of the platform. It was felt by veteran 
campaigners that it might prove a mistake to let the im- 
pression prevail among the voters that the work done at 
Chicago had all been cut and dried. The Democratic poli- 
ticians have no occasion to be on their guard against a like 
ccntingency. We presume that nobody expects that in less 
than two or three days a platform can be framed at St. Louis 
by the Committee on Resolutions, and ratified by the conven- 
tion; or that two-thirds of the delegates can so quickly agree 
upon a nominee. There are those who predict that, as the 
Democratie convention does not meet until July 6, which is a 
Wednesday, it- can scarcely hope to complete its work within 
the week, and, therefore, may be compelled to adjourn until 
Monday, July 11. 


The longest convention in our political history was the 
Democratie national convention which-met at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1860, At the end of ten days it had 
accomplished nothing, and adjourned to meet in Balti- 
more. Even when the majority of the delegates reconvened 
in the last-named city, they needed four days to nomi- 
nate Stephen A. Douglas. In 1868, the Democratic national 
convention met in Tammany Hall, New York, on the 4th of 
July, which fell on Saturday. It did not begin balloting until 
the following Tuesday, and it was not until Thursday that 
the convention was stampeded for Horatio Seymour. In 1892, 
the Democratic national convention, which nominated Mr. 
Cleveland for the third time, was in session three days. 
Neither was it until the third day that Mr. Bryan was nomi- 
nated by the Democratie national convention which met at 
Chicago four years later. The Kansas City convention 
also sat for three days, although, after the platform was car- 
ried through the Committee on Resolutions by one vote, Mr. 
Bryan had everything his own way. It will be surprising if 
the St. Louis convention should not require more time to ar- 
rive at conclusions, as regards both principles and men, than 
was needed at Kansas City. 

On June 19, while delegates to the Republican National 
Convention were on their way to Chicago, their predestined 
nominee was visiting Valley Forge and taking part in the 
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celebration of Washington’s evacuation of the Revolutionary 
samp. We are told that, curiously enough, never before has 
a President of the United States been seen in the place which 
witnessed a memorable crisis in our Revolutionary struggle, 
not even Washington himself having been there after he be- 
eame Chief Magistrate. Possibly Mr. Roosevelt himself 
might not have gone thither, had he not been the guest of 
Attorney-General Knox, whose summer home is close by. 
Whether the address which the President delivered after the 
service held on Sunday afternoon near the Huntington Re- 
doubt was premeditated we know not; but it certainly was 
apt and interesting. He began by directing the attention of 
his auditors to the noteworthy coincidence that Pennsylvania 
should have within its borders the localities which mark the 
two most memorable conjunctions in our national history, 
to wit, Gettysburg, which saw the high tide of the Rebellion; 
and Valley Forge, which witnessed the passing of the danger 
point of the Revolution. If the men who had taken up arms 
in 1775 had succumbed in the trying winter of 1777-8, there 
never might have been a free nation born upon this continent. 
Had, on the other hand, the men of ’61 failed in their Titanic 
struggle for national unity, the work accomplished by Wash- 
ington and his associates might almost as well have been left 
undone. Mr. Roosevelt, of course, would not deny that there 
have been great deeds wrought at other epochs in our na- 
tional history, but no one, we imagine, will dispute his as- 
sertion that never has there been any deed positively vital 
to the welfare of the nation, except the two achievements of 
which he was speaking—the deed of him who founded and 
the deed of him who saved the Republic. There never have 
been any Americans whose lives can truthfully be described 
as indispensable to the commonwealth save those of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

Mr. Roosevelt went on to point out how diverse were the 
exploits commemorated at Gettysburg and Valley Forge—the 
former a single, tremendous, quickly triumphant effort—the 


latter a prolonged, persistent, patient, undiscouraged en- 


deavor. He added, what is unquestionably true, that, hard as 
it may be to rise to the supreme height of self-sacrifice at a 
time of brief but soul-testing crisis, it is harder yet to place 
and keep yourself at the level of a crisis when it takes the form 
of a need of protracted endurance, inflexible fortitude, and 
steady, unflagging work, maintained month after month and 
year after year. It was well to remind us of what we too 
often forget, that at Valley Forge Washington and _ his 
Continentals warred not only against foreign soldiery, but 
against themselves; against appeals which human nature 
finds the most difficult to resist; against despondency, discon- 
tent, the mean envies, jealousies and heartburnings that are 
sure to arise in large bodies of men when they have been 
long afflicted by defeat, disaster, and hope deferred; when the 
soldiers who upbore our national standard were suffering 
from cold, hardship, and privation, knowing the while that 
their opponents were well housed, and that things went easier 
for the invader, the hireling, and the traitor than for the un- 
swerving patriot. If the men of Valley Forge were to en- 
camp, erelong, victorious on the field of Monmouth, and at 
last to capture Cornwallis at Yorktown, it was because they 
had confronted discouragement and misery with dauntless 
faces; because they had in them the indomitable spirit that 
made them steadfast and unflinching, not only on an occa- 
sional great day, but day after day and year after year, in a 
consistent lifetime of resolve and endeavor to do their duty. 
The conviction was expressed by Mr. Roosevelt that, of the 
lessons taught by the two battlefields named, the American 
people needed more to learn that of Valley Forge than that 
of Gettysburg. He had not the slightest doubt, he declared, 
that our fellow citizens, if the need should come, would be 
able to evince a hercism equal to that displayed at Gettys- 
burg; but he added that, in his judgment, the vital thing for 
them to do was unweariedly to cultivate the quality exem- 
plified by Washington and his comrades at Valley Forge— 
the firmness and the fortitude that are proof against reverses 
and calamities, the contempt of loss, “the unconquerable 
will; and courage never to submit or yield; and what is else 
not to be overcome.” 


Sir Harry Johnston is inspired by the spectacle of the 
Herrero revolt against German rule in Southwest Africa 








































































































to lay down certain large general principles concerning the 
White Man’s Place in Africa, in the Nineteenth Century. 
He sees the threat of an awful war between black and white, 
in the present tendencies, which are existent no less in the 
Congo Free State and Uganda, than in the German region 
west of the Transvaal. There are two alternatives: the white 
man’s Africa, in which the European races will seek to domi- 
nate the negroes and negroid races, driving them out as far 
as possible from all the richer localities, and reducing them 
to a semiservile or wholly servile state. The result will be 
sullen submission, passing into revolt and rebellion, as it 
has been with the Herreros, and a series of slave wars, such 
as shook the base of the Roman republic. Or there is the 
other conception of Africa, as primarily the home and pos- 
session of the black races, and in which the whites will per- 
form rather the part of an intellectual caste, than an army of 
monopolists and slave-owners; where the rights, privileges, 
and development of the black race will be given ample scope, 
and the negroes will be treated sympathetically and pater- 
nally, as is the best ideal in the Southern States. This is 
the view which Sir Harry Johnston subscribes to, and he 
hopes that Europe will make up its mind to demand no larger 
share, but will agree that the remainder of African territories 
should be allotted almost entirely to the ownership of the 
negroes and negroids who now inhabit them, with perhaps 
some degree of Indian colonization in those waste lands of 
East Africa which have a climate unhealthy to Europeans. 
Sir H. Johnston thinks that if some idea of the scope of 
this partition could be brought home to the indigenous races, 
there would be “Jess risk of piling up the elements for an 
awful war between black and white.” The ideal of justice 
between the two races, of mutual advantage, rather than an 
imaginary equality, which this gifted administrator sup- 
ports, seems to be the true solution of the race-problem, not 
only in Africa, but also nearer home. 


English opinion is divided over the Tibetan Expedition. 
The Spectator which very many people in this country recog- 
nize as exceptionally large-minded and sane, looks on it as a 
conspicuous example of the destiny which pushed England 
forward, when she would greatly prefer to go back, and very 
frankly points out the immense and unforeseen difficulties 
which Colonel Younghusband is compelled to face. It has 
proved far harder than was anticipated to approach Lhasa, 
but very large reinforcements are being hurried up the Hima- 
layan passes, to support the diminutive original force. The 
Tibetans evidently fail totally to distinguish between a com- 
mercial mission and an armed invasion; or perhaps their an- 
tipathy to both is equally deep-rooted and invincible. But 
the Spectator points out that when Lhasa is reached, as it’ will 
soon be reached, even at the cost of frightful bloodshed, the 
real difficulties of the undertaking will only have begun. It 
' is desired to make a treaty with the Tibetan government; 
but the government of Tibet is in the hands of the Buddhist 
Lamaic hierarchy, and the head of this system is the Dalai- 
Lama of Lhasa. Therefore the Dalai-Lama is the only rep- 
resentative of Tibetan government whose signature could 
make a treaty binding on the nation. But suppose the Dalai- 
Lama not only refuses to sign a treaty under pressure from 
Colonel Younghusband and the Caleutta government, but an- 
ticipates the arrival of the British force by a timely retreat 
from the Holy City of Buddhism? What will the British 
Mission do? What can it do? It is obviously impossible 
for Colonel Younghusband to pursue the Grand Lama over 
the Roof of the World, from monastery to monastery among 
mountains four or five miles high. If the Lamaic hierarchy 
elects to screen its spiritual head, helping him to pass from 
one monastery to another, the pursuit could be prolonged to 
the day of doom, or, to speak with local color, until the end 
of the Manvantara. Tibet is some 450,000 square miles in 
area, about equal to the whole of Central Europe, and all at 
a level higher than the summit of Mont Blane. The possi- 
bilities suggested are perplexing in their vagueness and mag- 
nitude. The Spectator suggests that the Teshu-Lama, who 
is likewise a spiritual head of the Tibetans, may be found 
more friendly and conciliatory, and ‘that a treaty may even- 
tually be arranged with this high spiritual functionary. 


The main excuse that Russia has made for the subversion 
of the guaranteed liberties of Finland, has been that Swedish 
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influence was strong in Finland, and had to be checked. The 
process of checking it involved the violation of the agree- 
ments made when Finland became a Russian dependency. 
The Finns became subject to Russian military service with- 
out restriction; their parliament lost its power, and Russia 
sent General Bobrikoff to rule the country as governor-gen- 
eral under the new system. General Bobrikoff died on June 
17, at Helsingfors, shot by a student named Schaumann, son 
of a well-known citizen who had formerly been a Senator, 
but had retired because he was opposed to Russian domina- 
tion. The assassin killed himself instantly. Finland is in 
a bad case, but assassination cannot help her. Russia has her 
bitted and curbed, and will drive her; ancient pledges to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Naturally the Finns, though out- 
wardly loyal, are sympathizers with Japan in the present war. 
It is conceivable that a sufficient degree of Japanese success 
might so weaken the Czar’s government that a revolution 
could overthrow it, and release from custody by force the 
Finns, the Poles, and the other Russianized peoples who have 
been driven against their will into the great Russian pen. 
This possibility—remote enough—is not affected one way 
or the other by the murder of a governor-general. The chief 
effect of the present Russian embarrassments on the situa- 
tion at Helsingfors is likely to be some prudent restraint in 
avenging Bobrikoff’s murder. It is not a convenient time 
for drastic reprisals even in Finland. 


The great event of this year’s Commencement at Brown 
University, was the unveiling of the portrait of Brown’s 
former president, Benjamin Andrews. They call him 
“Benny” Andrews, at Brown, and seem to have kept a 
warm place in their hearts for the man who followed Bryan 
out into the free-silver wilderness. The portrait, by Chase, 
was the gift of the class of ’93, the first class to enter college 
after Dr. Andrews became president. Dean Meikeljohn was 
spokesman of the givers, and said: “I wish that I could bring 
every future freshman before this portrait and let him be- 
hold a man and say to him, ‘If there is any manhood in you, 
look at him and he will see it. If there is any meanness in 
you, he will see it and shame you out of it.’” Then the cur- 
tain was drawn from the picture, and all Brown yelled as 
from one throat, and kept long at it. Old graduates said 
they never saw such a tribute paid at Brown. Professor Togg, 
of Nebraska, brought Dr. Andrews’ greeting to Brown. 
Through him the chairman of the dinner of the younger 
graduates sent this message: “ Tell Benny that so long as the 
light he lit on this hill shall burn, we shall hold in our hearts 
him who made Brown University what she is.” These must 
be grateful words to Benjamin Andrews. He was an honest 
man, misled by figures. He was true to his convictions as 
long as he had them, and when he finally saw his mistake he 
admitted it. 


Mr. William Dean Howells, a prophet not without honor 
in his own country, has received; in an honorary doctor’s- 
degree from Oxford, a new proof of the regard in which he 
is held abroad. If there is any living American writer better 
appreciated than he by the English readers it can only be 
Mark Twain. He is very much at home in England, and Lon- 
don is to him a town at least as friendly as New York. He 
will stay abroad the rest of the year, and is settled for the 
summer at Folkstone, a resort which he finds entirely accepta- 
ble and to his taste. Commenting on Mr. Howells’ new honorary 
degree, the Boston Transcript commends him heartily as an 
American author “trained first in the American newspaper 
office, country and metropolitan, and then in the magazines of 
the United States, and wholly independent of the conven- 
tional ‘ education’ afforded by American colleges.” Be all the 
commendation his, but can it be said with accurate truth, 
that a man who lived so long in Boston as Mr. Howells did, 
who lived so long in Cambridge as he did, who lived so near 
to James Russell Lowell as he lived, and whose most familiar 


* associates in years when his mind was still plastic were Har- 


vard professors, was “ wholly independent of the conventional 
education afforded by American colleges.” It is true that 
Mr. Howells was never graduated from a college, but he got 
his full share of college education; got it at second hand from 
men who had it; got it through the pores, and by word of 
mouth. 










The Probable Issues of the Campaign 


Or course the Democratic platform has not yet been framed, 
but even if, like its Republican competitor, it were already before 
the people, we could feel no assurance that in either of the docu- 
ments would be found the issues on which the outcome of the 
coming campaign will turn. Ostensibly one of the two purposes 
for which a national convention is called is to set forth clearly 
the views and aims on which a given party means to appeal to 
the country. Practically, however, as our political history. has 
shown in a majority of cases, the formulation of the issues on 
which a decision will be rendered is relegated to the voters them- 
selves. 

It is, indeed, not difficult to conceive a priori circumstances 
under which a national convention might deem it superfluous or 
imprudent to proclaim too definitely its convictions and its inten- 
tions. When, for instance, the national conventiou of a great polit- 
ical party meets earlier than that of its opponent, it may not be 
wise, from a strategical or tactical view-point, to disclose assailable 
points, or to assume advanced positions from which retreat would 
be impracticable. Or, again, there have been times when wide- 
spread discontent and disgust at the economical plight of the re- 
public, at the suspension of credit, the prostration of industry, 
and the paralysis of business can be relied upon to sweep away, 
as by a tidal wave, the party in power, to whose measures, in 
whole or in part, and rightly or wrongly, the alarming state of 
things may be attributed. Such was the situation in 1840, when 
the Whig national convention forebore to put forward any plat- 
form at all, and when William Henry Harrison was elected Presi- 
dent by an overwhelming majority of the electoral votes on a 
“Jog-cabin and hard-cider” issue. In 1844 it was in no wise 
by virtue of the Democratic platform that James K. Polk won 
at the ballot-box. On the contrary, the victory of the Ten- 
nesseean was due, first, to the unforeseeable penning of a letter 
in which his opponent, Henry Clay, expressed views touching the 
annexation of Texas and our attitude toward Mexico that cost him 
many electoral votes at the South; and, secondly, to the shrewd- 
ly caleulated effect on Pennsylvania of the nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency of George M. Dallas, who was believed to be an 
inflexible protectionist. In 1848, when the quick conquest of 
Mexico—which Wellington termed the greatest feat of arms in 
the nineteenth century—was fresh in the popular mind, the Whig 
party, as Thurlow Weed foresaw, would have had not the faintest 
hope of victory had it not virtually abjured its opposition to the 
Mexican war, and acclaimed for its standard-bearer one of the 
heroes of that contest, thus reaping where it had not sown. In 
1852, had the Democratic platform revealed so much as the germ 
of the coming Nebraska bill, it is extremely doubtful whether 
Vranklin Pierce could have been elected. Does any man who can 
recall the campaign of 1860 imagine that Lincoln could have been 
successful had the majority of voters in the Northern States 
deemed it’ possible, in view of his published utterances, that he 
would ever subscribe his name to an emancipation proclamation? 
What beat Hancock in 1880? Was it any statement of conviction 
or intention contained in the platform framed at Cincinnati? Or 
was it the candidate’s inadvertent suggestion that the tariff, 
after all, was but a “local issue”? What defeated Cleveland 
in 1888? Was it any thought or phrase in the platform on 
which he stood, or in any utterance of his own; or was it a 
sordid and despicable transaction of which Coney Island was 
the principal seat? To that question an answer might have been 
given either by the late Senator Quay, who that year was chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, or by the scoundrel 
(nominally Democratic), who subsequently was sent to Sing Sing. 

In a word, platforms cannot always make the issues on which 
a campaign is to pivot, even if the framers-desired them to do so. 
Nevertheless, it is possible for those issues to be foreseen by in- 
telligent observers of what the great mass of voters are think- 
ing of and caring about! The Whigs, who were shrewd enough 
in 1840 to construct no platform for the hero of Tippecanoe to 
stand upon, had sense enough to see that the people had been 
rendered desperate by the consequences of the financial crisis of 
1837, and that what, above all things, they wanted was a sweep- 
ing change of men and measures at the seat of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Lucky once more was it for the Whigs that Thurlow 
Weed had sufficient discernment to perceive in 1848 that the real 
question before the country would be whether it would ratify or 
deprecate the rich harvest of a war policy, which had annexed 
not only Texas but New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. However far-sighted or misled the conventions at Chicago 
or St. Louis may prove to have been, it is absolutely certain that, 
long before election-day shall dawn next November, American 
voters will know precisely why they are going to give their bal- 
lots to a particular candidate for the Presidency. Long before 
the arrival of the great assize when the people, in their majesty, 
will deliver judgment, the professional politicians will find out 
how much or how little sagacity they have evinced in fabricating 
platforms and agreeing upon nominees; and it will not be in the 
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least surprising if, in a large majority of cases, their hindsight 
shall prove much better than their foresight. 

lf, nevertheless, we leave out of view, as needs we must, unfore- 
seeable events or revelations, and fix our eyes upon facts and 
truths that lie upon the surface, it should not be difficult for any 
thoughtful and unbiassed man to recognize certain issues- which 
seem certain to be pivotal, when the mass of voters awaken to the 
consciousness that they are once more confronted with their one 
quadrennial opportunity of speaking decisively for themselves. 
Their hair, like Samson’s has grown once more; and, like him, 
if they choose, they can pull down the pillars of the temple. If 
they regard as onerous the maximum duties of the Dingley tariff; 
if they believe that Dingley himself framed those duties for little 
other purpose than to afford a margin for reciprocity; if they 
recall that the lamented McKinley, in the last public speech that 
he uttered before he was shot down, pledged himself and_ his 
party to an equitable reduction of those duties through reciprocal 
concessions; if such, indeed, are their convictions they will be- 
think themselves next November that, at last, they have their 
day in court, and that in the ballot they grasp an irresistible 
veapon of redress. How catastrophic may possibly be the effect 
of a demand for a reasonable readjustment of the Dingley tariff, 
and for at least an instalment of the promised reciprocity—even 
in States which, normally, are Republican strongholds, such States 
as North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Ilinois, 
Indiana, Maine, and even Massachusetts—nobody knows _ better 
than veteran Republican politicians, who are thoroughly familiar 
with the local conditions in those commonwealths. 

There, again, is Mr. Roosevelt’s personality and his record in 
the office of Chief Magistrate! It is inevitable that he, his 
temperament, his character, his recent past, his possible future 
shall be one of the principal pivots, if not the chief pivot, of the 
contest. 








Judge Gray and His Latest Public Utterance 


Tue belief that Judge George Gray, of Delaware, may 
prove a formidable candidate for the Democratic nomination 
to the Presidency, has directed the public gaze upon a man 
who, when a member of the United States Senate, was recog- 


nized as the real leader of his party in that body, and who since, 


as a diplomatist, as a jurist, and as an impartial arbitrator be- 
tween labor and capital, has won golden opinions from multitudes 
of his countrymen. To those who have followed his career we 
need not say that any speech of his en an important public ques- 
tion would deserve the careful perusal which, under the existing 
circumstances, it is sure to challenge. Judge Gray’s latest and 
most memorable utterance is the address which he delivered on 
June 1 at Lake Mohonk, New York, as presiding officer of the 
tenth annual conference on international arbitration. It was no 
ordinary audience which faced him on that occasion. It included 
three members of The Hague tribunal; ten judges of Federal and 
State courts, including Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and Justice W. P. Potter, of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court; fifteen presidents of colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions; forty-five conspicuous business men from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, representing the Chambers of 
Commerce of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
other cities; and, finally, many well-known clergymen. 

He began by directing attention to the extraordinary advance 
that had been made during the last decade in the direction of in- 
ternational arbitration. He recalled that ten years ago—all over 
the civilized world, with the possible exception of Great Britain— 
statesmen were indifferent, and practical politicians were avowedly 
hostile, to the proposed substitute for war. Kindly and optimistic 
people still caressed the hope that a more enlightened method of 
settling disputes than by wager of battle might eventually be hit 
upon, but, in their hearts, they felt that the dream’s fulfilment 
was far away. They did not perceive, or they did not recognize, 
the spiritual ferment which everywhere was stirring the minds and 
hearts of men, a ferment already on the eve of becoming so power- 
ful and irresistible that to-day statesmen are obeying rather 
than directing the sweep of public opinion toward the goal of 
peaceful adjustment of international controversies, and toward a 
lively and poignant sense of the wastefulness and folly of inter- 
national warfare. The speaker went on to point out how long, 
though sometimes overlooked. had been the preparation for such 
a happy consummation. Fer many a decade had the peoples of 
the world been drawn closer together by the wonderful achieve- 
ments of theoretical and practical science in the applications of 
heat and electricity. ‘The salt. unplumbed, estranging seas no 
longer separate, but now unite, the nations of the Old World and 
the New, and a solidarity of material interests has produced at 
least an approach to a solidarity of thought and feeling. The old 
assumption which lay at the root of so much misguided legisla- 
tion and so much provocative diplomacy, the assumption that what 
was hurtful to the well-being of one country might be helpful to 
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another, is far less prevalent than it used to be. No longer do in- 
telligent legislators take for granted that the advance of an alien 
people -in prosperity is a menace to our own. W e are now much 
more disposed than we were formerly to discern in such advance 
an increment to the wealth of the whole world, an increment in 
which all of us soon or late must have some share, however small. 
Conversely, we are far more willing than we once were to recog- 
nize that, just as the waters of a great lake cannot be drawn from 
or depleted at its remotest corner without affecting sensibly the 
veneral level of the great body of its waters, so the material im- 
pairment and destruction, and the moral deterioration, inseparable 
from international war—however distant, geographically, may be 
the contest—must, to some extent, affect injuriously the whole of 
the civilized world. 

It is evident that the mature and sober intellect of Judge Gray, 
no less than the youthful and sensitive heart of the Czar Nich- 
olas IL, has been profoundly affected by the grim data and inex- 
orable deductions marshalled by M. Bloch, the late distinguished 
Polish expositor of the suicidal significance of war. Far-reaching, 
indeed, though not, of course, as yet, irresistible, has been the 
effect of M. Bloch’s appalling demonstration. It is true, as 
Judge Gray told his fellow conferrees, that the economic waste 
consequent upon the maintenance of great and growing military 
and naval establishments is beginning to make the due impression 
upon the enlightened conscience and intelligence of increasing num- 
bers of observers in all countries. Altruism is no longer extruded 
from national policies and disregarded in national conduct; on the 
contrary, there is a widening appreciation of the truth that upon 
nations as well as individuals are imposed the obligations of the 
moral law. No longer is public opinion fenced in by national con- 
fines. It has o’erleaped such boundaries; and now an interna- 
tional public sentiment, making itself felt from one corner of 
Christendom to the other through the instrumentality of a free 
press, forecasts and controls the conduct and the policies of kings 
and cabinets. It was not, of course, disputed by Judge Gray that 
these phenomena are still but tendencies rather than accomplished 
results; but, considered merely as tendencies, they may well fill 
our hearts with encouragement and hope. The upward movement 
of man has been, at best, a slow one, and progress has often been 
followed by reaction. In the evolution of civilization there has 
been an ebb as well as a flow, a receding as well as an advancing 
tide; but if we take a broad survey of the past and compare the 
beginning with the end of a considerable period we shall seldom 
fail to note the proofs of gain and of ascent. We need not, there- 
fore, be disheartened by ephemeral interruptions and transient, 
untoward conditions. The calamitous events occurring under our 
eyes in the Orient merely remind us that war is a bad habit, not 
easily broken, and that it is still, perhaps, in some cases, unavoid- 
able. But, although the Czar of Russia himself, who suggested 
the creation of a peace tribunal, is involved in an internecine con- 
test that strains the resources of his empire, yet, even in the face 
of that event, Judge Gray is convinced that the establishment and 
the continued existence of a permanent court of international ar- 
bitration will make it more difficult in the future, than it has been 
in the past, for nations to engage in war. He believes that the 
influence of The Hague tribunal will grow steadily, though slow- 
ly, and that each renewed resort to its decisions will tend to form 
and strengthen the habit of looking thitherward to settle inter- 
national quarrels by an appeal to reason, instead of an appeal to 
arms. 

After adducing the exemplary agreement of England and the 
United States to submit the Alaska boundary to delimination by 
a court, in which each of the litigants was represented by the 
same number of judges, Judge Gray referred to the remarkable 
proofs of the progress of the principle of arbitration afforded re- 
cently by the treaties concluded, on the one hand, between France 
and Great Britain, and, on the other, between France and Italy. 
As for ourselves, he expressed the conviction that we are bound 
by our own past. He knew, he said, of no more glorious page in 
the history of our country than that which records the series of 
its arbitral agreements, and establishes its leadership in upright 
diplomacy and peaceful settlement of international disputes. To 
his eye, “the parliament of man and the federation of the world ” 
is, at last, emerging from the mist of poetry into the sunlight of 
the Western Hemisphere. An aggressive, a sordid, a selfish na- 
tional policy will more and more be recognized as out of date and 
misplaced in the annals of the United States. More and more must 
our national conduct conform to the enlightened conscience of the 
country, for with more and more rigor will be applied to it the 
test of morality as well as of self-interest. Judge Gray brought 
his address to an end by reminding his auditors that there is grow- 
ing to be such a thing as chivalry among nations, as there has 
heen a chivalry among men; and that, under the protection of 
that sentiment, the weaker nations of the world already are meas- 
urably secure from aggression or spoliation. - Especially would he 
hold this to be true of the United States. With cordial approval 
he quoted, in conclusion, the words of an American President: 
‘I mistake the American people if they favor the odious doctrine 
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that there is no such thing as international morality: that there 
is one law for a strong nation and another for a weak one; and 
that, even by indirection, a strong power may with impunity 


despoil a weak one of its territory.” 





Fourth of July 


LINCOLN, in one of his speeches during his great debate with 
Douglas, stated what he supposed to be the use of celebrating 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. “ We hold 
this annual celebration,” he said, “to remind ourselves of all the 
good done in this process of time (1776 to date), of how it was 
done and who did it, and how we are historically connected with 
it; and we go from these meetings in better humor with ourselves 
—we feel more attached the one to the other, and more firmly 
bound to the country we inhabit.” So much for the service done 
for those who were descendants of the Revolutionary fathers. But 
what, asked Lincoln, of the German, Irish, French, and Seandi- 
navians who are in the country, who were born in Europe since 
the Revolution? What has Fourth of July for them? Noth- 
ing but that universal sentiment which makes them at one with 
men who believed that all men are created equal. Reading that, 
“they feel that that moral sentiment taught in that day evi- 
dences their relation to those men, that it is the father of moral 
principle in them, and that they have a right to claim it as 
though they were blood of the blood, and flesh of the flesh, of 
the men who wrote that Declaration, and so they are. That is 
the electric cord in that Declaration that links the hearts of 
patriotic and liberty-loving men together, that will link those 
patriotic hearts as long as the love of freedom exists in the 
minds of men throughout the world.” 

Is the Fourth of July in most American communities used in 
any such educational way as Lincoln taught it should be? Has 
not Memorial-day come to take its place as a day of sentiment, 
and has not the Fourth of July in most towns and cities come to 
be more a day of sports, recreation, noise, and pyrotechnics? 
Moreover, what of the Declaration of Independence itself and the 
“electric cord” principle in it of equality of all men? Is that 
prized as it once was? 

It must be admitted, we think, that the higher sentimental and 
spiritual possibilities of the Fourth of July have been allowed to 
fall out of sight by cities and towns acting as such, and by 
most adults everywhere. But that the children of the country 
are led to think about it far more than they used to, and in 
more rational ways, no one who knows anything about school ad- 
ministration or the contents of juvenile periodical literature would 
dare to deny. Just as instruction on temperance is passing away 
from the pulpit to the school, from exhortation to education, so 
instruction on patriotism is passing from the orator’s forum to 
the teacher’s schoolroom. . 

So as to the Declaration of Independence. It is true that it is 
now said of it that “it can be read so as to make it the Bible 
of Anarchy.” Professors of history in our colleges now teach 
that “to hold the doctrine of the consent of the governed as 
literally applicable to all societies and at all times is to main- 
tain political suicide.” The president of Harvard University af- 
firms “that the only possible equality among men is equality be- 
fore the law.” Henry Ward Beecher’s successor in Plymouth 
pulpit holds that the Declaration of Independence “says nothing 
whatever about self-government”; that “what it affirms is that 
governments exists for the benefit of the governed; and this is 
very different from affirming that they must always be admin- 
istered by the governed.” In addition to such sentiments as these 
by representative men, we have such facts as these: essential 
nullification of the war amendments and the disfranchisement 
of most of the negroes of the South, and government of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines by Congressional decree denying man- 
hood—or any other kind of—suffrage, and substituting for the 
rule of the people the rule of representatives sent from this 
country. 

When Rufus Choate declared that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had its “ glittering generalities,’ Emerson replied, “ Glit- 
tering generalities! rather blazing ubiquities.” So to-day when 
such sentiments are uttered, there are those who reply that the 
nation is unfaithful to its ideals, that it is departing from the 
principles of the fathers of the nation and of the statesmen of the 
civil war, and that we are on the road to national ruin. 

On this point further words by Lincoln relative to the 
Declaration of Independence may be illuminating. In the 
same great historic debate with Douglas he said: “I think 
the authors of that notable instrument intended to include 
all men, but they did not intend to declare all men equal in 
all respects. They did not mean to say all were equal in color, 
size, intellect, moral developments, and social capacity. . . . They 
did not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all were then 
actually enjoying that equality, nor yet that they were about to 













confer it upon them. In fact, they had no power to confer such 
a boon. They meant simply to declare the right, so that enforce- 
ment of it might follow as fast as circumstances would permit.” 

Several months later Lincoln said at the opening of the fourth 
joint debate: 

“fT am not, nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about in 
any way the social and political equality of the white and black 
races. ... 1 will say, in addition to this, that there is a physical 
difference between the white and black races which I believe will 
forever forbid the two races living together on terms of social 
and political equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, 
while they do remain together there must be the positions of su- 
perior and inferior, and I, as much as any man, am in favor of 
having the superior position assigned to the white race.” 

The point of view that Lincoln held with respect to the Decla- 
ration of Independence as a setting forth of an ideal to be pro- 
gressively—not immediately—realized was an essentially oppor- 
tunistic point of view; and it was one.that he held up to the 
time of his death on all the problems involved in reconstruction. 
Had he lived, how different the history of the nation and the 
relations between the North and the South, the Caucasian and 
the negro! No one can read what he has to say about liberty 
for the individual, whether black or white, without seeing that 
it was unlimited in one sense, limited in another. ‘To himself, his 
labor, his elemental needs and longings, every man—as Lincoln 
thought—had the right of absolute control. Hence he fought the 
extension of slavery. But that suffrage was an inalienable right 
for all men, that the ideal of the Declaration of Independence 
could be realized, then, among people of all sorts and all stages 
of development, he did not believe. Hence, had he lived, he would 
have fought the doctrinaireism which shaped reconstruction legis- 
lation, and to-day he would be, doubtless, on the side of responsi- 
ble administrators who, whether in the South, in Porto Rico, or 
in the Philippines, believe that suffrage is a privilege to pe earned 
by attainment in character, not a right going along with nat- 
ural attainment of a specified age, and independent of character 
and possessions. 

Analysis of criticism of the nation to-day will show that it 
comes in the main from men of radical temper or conservative 
mood. Whereas the more complex our national life becomes, the 
greater becomes the authority of the opportunist, the meliorist, 
the rationalist, who declines to be bound by written constitutions, 
doctrinal formule, the letter of idealism. 

Hence it may be that from the standpoint of the opportunist 
and meliorist we are truer to liberty to-day than we would have 
been had we obeyed strictly the letter of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 





Congo Atrocities Again 


Tne discussion of the misconduct of Belgian officials in the 
Congo Free State has reached a pass when contradictory assertions 
are exhibited side by side, without apparent recognition of the 
absurdity involved. 

We read, for example, that Sir Charles Dilke and the Under 
Secretary: for Foreign Affairs, Earl Perey, renewed this diseus- 
sion in the House of Commons on June 9. The former, evidently 
convinced that the Congo officials had been guilty of the cruel 
practices ascribed to them, suggested that the United States 
should act with Great Britain in the attempt to put an end to 
the “horrible” scandal, presumably by investigation, to be fol- 
lewed by punishment and amendment. The latter said that the 
fair fame of Western civilization was on trial; and the British 
government sincerely hoped that the rulers of the Congo State 
would prosecute the inquiry which they had promised to make. 
He also expressed his conviction that the charge of inhuman 
cruelty was true. In the same issue of the same newspaper we 
read that the government of Great Britain is bringing forward 
these grave charges because English traders and adventurers covet 
some of the rich equatorial African lands, or English contractors 
want to run the Cape to Cairo Railway across a corner of the 
Free State! 

To us-it seems that there is no thought whatever in the second 
assertion; that it is merely an attempt to evade the issue under 
cover of idle abuse. For, in order to attach any importance to 
it, we should be obliged to assume that the distinguished speak- 
ers in Parliament, at the very moment when they are insisting 
upon a thorough investigation, know in their hearts that their 
contention is false, and actually try to induce the United States 
to participate in an inquiry which is not designed to ascertain 
the facts, but only to play into the hands of British land-grabbers. 

Again, we read that a national association was formed some 
time ago to refute the charges against the Belgians and to create 
such impressions as should be satisfactory to the accused govern- 
ment. And yet we are asked in the same breath to accept, as 
complete disproof of the charges, reassuring accounts of the 
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achievements of King Leopold’s government in the Congo region 
which appear to have been prepared and spread abroad by that 
patriotic association. 

Those who reflect on the exaggeration and harsh emphasis 
which in the past have so often disfigured reports from the out- 
posts of civilization in savage communities will not prejudge the 
case of the Belgians. The right to separate truth from error 
through inquiry into the abuses with which the Congo administra- 
tion is charged, and which, as we have before pointed out, are 
so injurious to the reputation of Europeans, resides in the pow- 
ers that are responsible for the creation of the Free State. 





Labor Rule and the Birth-rate in Australia 


Ir is a curious fact that the colonies and dependencies of Eng- 
land seem to have been so constituted and formed that each one 
of them might form an example in a book on economics and policy. 
The note of Ireland is sufficiently distinctive. India stands for 
the greatest experiment in administration, and the greatest suc- 
cess, since the Roman Empire. New Zealand has carried paternal- 
ism to such a point that the island colony of the Southern Cross 
has been made the text of a thousand socialistic sermons. South 
Africa showed the world a contest to the death between pastoralism 
and plutocracy, as clear-cut in principle as the faction fights of the 
ancient Greeks, where the people of the mountain were at odds 
with the people of the plain, and these, in turn, fought the people 
of the shore. In the same way, Australia seems to stand, with 
entire distinctness and absence of shading, for the domination of 
labor; a commonwealth wholly built up on the amalgamation of 
great labor-unions and the vote of the working-man. 

A report just issued by a royal commission appointed by the 
government of New South Wales sheds much light on the condi- 
tions of Australian life which exist under the domination of the 
working-man and the voting woman. 

Special attention is paid in it to the question of dwindling birth-rate 
and the parallel increase in infant mortality. The report examines 
every side of the question, and reaches conclusions drastic in their 
thoroughness. It is shown that, during the last thirty years, New 
South Wales has lost a natural increase of population amounting 
to a quarter of a million; and, during the same period, the whole 
Australian commonwealth has lost no Jess than 940,000; or, let 
us say, thirty thousand a year. . The royal commission went into 
the matter with the greatest care, and at first with the hypothesis 
that this alarming dwindlitig of the race might be due to natural 
causes, but witness after witness referred to the readiness, and 
even spontaneity, of married people in admitting a deliberate re- 
striction in the number of their children. : 

_In no other part of the world are there so many holidays as in 
Australia, where open-air sports and amusements seem to absorb 
the great mass of the industrial population in an unprecedented 
degree. Early marriages are common throughout the common- 
wealth. but only a very limited number are followed by the birth 
of children. The whole drift of labor legislation during the last 
few years has been so largely to decrease the hours of employment, 
especially in towns, that the great body of workers, especially the 
younger ones, have placed before them every possible inducement 
to devote their leisure time to what may be described as the busi- 
ness of pleasure. 

It would be unjust to say that the decrease of population, the 
dwindling birth-rate, is directly due to the tendencies of labor 
legislation; but it is by no means unjust to say that both phe- 
nomena are results of the same cause. The ideal of self-indulgence 
and selfishness which, expressed in legislation, enables the younger 
working-men and women to devote themselves to the business of 
pleasure, is palpably the cause which prompts these same young 
people to early and deliberately-childless marriages. The desire te 
seek pleasure and avoid pain is the root of the evil: a concept of 
life which finds the aim of life in self-indulgence and not in duty. 

It is curious and ominous to find that the restriction of the 
number of births is not accompanied, as is often claimed, by bet- 
ter nurture of the few children born. The report is quite definite 
on this. The artificially diminished birth-rate is accompanied by 
an increased mortality among children, which we are tempted to 
describe as almost equally artificial. It is due to the improper 
nurture of infants and the substitution of artificial foods for the 
natural nourishment of children: in plain words, it is due to the 
selfishness of the mothers, and their willingness to see their babies 
die, rather than make a sacrifice in order to keep them alive. The 
“struggle for the life of others,” which ennobles and redeems so 
much of animal life, has in humanity reached its lowest ebb, and, 
in the conditions which we are considering, has fallen below even 
the common low standard of humanity. 

It would be instructive to seek to connect these phenomena with 
the other movement already discussed, as a result of which a 
million women recently voted in the Australian commonwealth. 
In both there is the disappearance of an old ideal of womanhood. 





























































































































At the time these Photogruphs were taken, the make-up of the Yale Crew was as follows: Yale:—Bow, Weeks; 2, Daly; 3, 
Morse; 4, Scott; 5, Miller; 6, Whittier; 7, Cross; Stroke, Whitney; Coxswain, Le Blanc 
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Harvard:—Bow, Dillingham; 2, Smith; 3, Flint; 4, Meier; 5, Lawson; 6, Shuebruk; 7, Duffy; Stroke, Filley; Coxswain, Chase 


THE YALE-HARVARD CREWS ON THE THAMES IN TRIALS 
| | FOR THE ’VARSITY BOAT-RACE ON JUNE 30 


On the day when this issue of the “Weekly” appears the annual boat-race between the *rarsity crews of Yale ana Harvard 
will have been decided at New London, Conneeticut. Since 1860 there have been thirty-three contests between crews of the two 
colleges, Yale winning nineteen times and Harvard fourteen. In a practice spin a few days ago the Yale crew covered the four- 
; mile course in 20.55. The Harvard crew, in a similar trial over the same course on the Thames, went the distance in 21.05 
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Red Cross Nurses leaving St. Petersburg for the Front 


RED CROSS PLANS FOR THE WOUNDED RUSSIANS 


Active preparations are being made in Russia to aid Red Cross work at the front. The Czar’s mother has directed the So 
ciety to provide for all the wounded, and working parties have been making clothes for ihe troops in the palace of the Gran 
Duchess Vladimir. Applications have been received from women all over the world to nurse the troops in the Far East 
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With the Japanese Troops at Chinampo 


By William Dinwiddie 


Special Correspondent of “Harper’s Weekly” in the Far East 


CHINAMPO, May 10, 1904 
HE “ Port of the Plum Blossom,” or Ri-ka-ho, as it is 
known in Japanese, has been, since the sixth day of 
April, the great disembarking harbor for troops and 
supplies of the First Japanese Army Corps. 

It is situated on the Korean coast, some thirty miles 
southeast of Wiju, and, but for an intervening island, one might 
look directly into the mouth of the Yalu River, about fifteen 
miles away. 

The Japanese military officers at more southern ports never 
specify that such a landing-place exists, and, in fact, until re- 
cently, an evasive answer would have met any direct question re- 
garding it: however, though military strategy may have deemed 
such secreey necessary, it might have been frankly admitted that 
a great army and the requisite supplies therefor were being landed 
there, so far as any possible danger of the Russians finding it, or 
any save Japanese pilots being able to enter it was concerned, 
for it lies tucked away behind a maze of little islands, expansive 
mud flats and shallows, and is only to be reached by tortuous 
channels charted nowhere except on the secret coast-maps of the 
Japanese government. 

The tide goes wildly swirling out to sea and comes swashing 
back in curling waves, exposing miles of spongy, quaking flats at 
low tide and creating beautiful sheets of navigable water at the 
flood. Twenty-three feet is the average tidal range of the water, 
and sad is the fate of any iron-hulled vessel if she makes the mis- 
take of floating over these, disappearing lakes, for she may find 
herself on dry land, helpless and careened, if not broken asunder, 
a mile from the nearest sea-water. Only the ponderous Santa- 
Maria fashioned Chinese junks enjoy the situation, rocking gently 
on their curved flat bottoms as the waters recede, and then set- 
tling down for a quiet nap until the return of the tide, with their 
great upreaching snouts projected thirty feet in the air, while 
their great caudal appendage of a helm wags contentedly in the 
stiff breeze. 

The Japanese have buoyed the ship and small-boat channels for 
fifteen miles from the landing, and, without these guides, it is 
doubtful whether any iron ship could enter, as the windings of 
the narrow passage of deep water are very crooked. 

All transports, at the best, must come to anchor four miles 
away from the landing-wharves, and, from this point, soldiers and 


supplies are loaded aboard the thousand-odd Japanese landing- ‘ 


boats, or sampans, as they would be called on the China coast. 
Also, two great steel lighters, drawing five feet, are used for 
getting supplies ashore. 

While in quiet weather or at the turn of the tides it is possible 
for the sampan men to scull their boats to and from the anchored 
ships, with their huge bent-handled sweeps, when the current 
sets in or off shore, or the strong, western afternoon winds lash 
the waters, they are helpless, and the boats must be towed at 
jeast one way. 

The army has been able to meet the towing problems with com- 
parative ease, as many private ship companies-—especially the one 
navigating on the shallow Osaka River—own twin-screw, double- 
funnelled boats of three and a half to four foot draught, and all 
of these have been requisitioned upon by the government, and are 
doing excellent service in landing the Japanese armies, which are 
becoming as thick as bees in these northern waters. 

These vessels can actuaily spin around in one place, by turn- 
ing one propeller ahead and the other back, and are very power- 
ful towboats, handling two steel lighters with ease, and romping 


away with twenty-five loaded sampans wriggling and twisting at 
their stern-connecting hawsers like the tail of a gigantic kite. 

When Major Yamaguchi was detailed as Commander of Anchor- 
age, with his staff, to Ri-ka-ho, there was presented to him, as 
his official home for the time, a beautiful rocky promontory, cov- 
cred with a magnificent growth of gnarled and grotesque pines, 
with slopes of rich green grass revelling in the spring sunshine 
and shrouded little dells purpled with sweet violets and blue 
bells and the tiny wild iris, all harbingers of the kindly awaken- 
ing of mother earth once more. 

While he appreciated the beauties of nature—as is testified 
by his selecting the most picturesque and exquisite spot for his 
tents, and decorating his canvas home with wild flowers and sprigs 
of lovely budding plum and pear blossoms—his problem was one 
of grim war, and, in less than three days, his corps of trained 
men had landed at high tide and erected at low, two wharves, 
half-spiked and half-floating pontoon, nearly six hundred feet 
long. The abutments, holding an earthen roadway for a few 
vards from the bluff front, are made of earth-filled grass-woven 
bags, and from them spring the tripod-legged piers, whose cedar 
piles are held firmly in place by sand-bags deposited about their 
bases. When the point of deep water is reached at flood tide, 
pontoons of junks take the place of the solid structure, though 
at low tide all the pontoons rest upon the muddy bottom. 

It has taken no mean effort to keep these wharves in good 
passable condition, for, on several occasions, the inrushing waters 
have been followed by a howling wind, which has set the float- 
ing bridge-boats fiercely tugging at their anchor chains and buck- 
ing in the waves to dislodge the groaning, creaking load of steel- 
hinged flooring. The writer witnessed a night’s fight, by this 
anchorage corps, to prevent the complete destruction of one of 
the wharves, and a wild night it was, as the men lurched and 
swayed among the floor timbers, tightening up chains and carry- 
ing out supplementary kedge-anchors. At daylight the wind died 
down, leaving the wharf a little askew, but it was soon straight- 
ened, as the thousand trotting soldier-coolies went streaming in 
and out over it, bearing army supplies upon their shoulders. 

It is marvellous the immense quantities of military stores 
which have been handled at this port, in spite of all the physical 
and mechanical difficulties which impede the work. 


On account of the tides and wind the work can be carried on, 


only during about half the time, and yet a line, made up of stores 
and munitions of war, to say nothing of the fighting soldiers, ex- 
tending thirty-five miles to the front on the Yalu River, has been 
kept going steadily forward since April 10, or until the crossing 
of the First Army, sixty thousand strong, for the supplying of 
which this port was established. 

A corps of one thousand trained soldier-coolies is used for un- 
loading the boats as they arrive at the wharves, and to carry 
the supplies ashore and stack them in well-arranged squares, 
which may be conveniently reached from the roads. The whole 
proceeding is well ordered and carried on with true military 
precision, the men marching down in companies when the time 
comes to relieve those at work. They line up, the roll is called, 
and then, in single file, they march out on the right-hand. side 
of the wharf to its extreme end. A detachment goes into the 
small boats which cluster, like flies, about the gangplank, and 
immediately begins passing the bags, bundles, boxes, ammunition, 
shells, litters, wagons, hawsers, timbers, planks. pontoons, ete., to 
the wharf, where each load is taken up by coolies filing by and 
marching, loaded, ashore, on the oppesite side of the causeway. 

















Japanese landing Troop-horses on the Beach at Chinampo 
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JAPANESE LANDING IN THE HARBOR AT CHINAMPO 


All Japanese transports bound for the important Korean port of Chinampo, as described in the interesting letter from Mr. 
Dinwiddie in this issue, have to come to anchor four miles away from the landing-wharves, and from this point soldiers 
and supplies are loaded aboard the landing-boats, or sampans. In addition, two steel lighters are used for landing supplies 
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The wharf coolies do not, as a rule, pack up the bluff face, 
but drop their loads at the end of the wharf and pass back 
again for another load. A company or two of men, who know the 
yard or the method of placing the piled supplies, take them from 
the end of the wharf. 

As the unloading goes forward continuously, up in the yard 
is another activity in the shape of despatching supplies to the 
front. Every pound of stuff unloaded must be checked up and 
accounted for, even though it may not remain five minutes at the 
depot before it is again moving forward toward Wiju over the 
military highway, either in a two-wheeled, one-horse cart, in 
one pushed and drawn by three soldiers, or on the backs of 
Korean coolies, in their straw shoulder-slings or wooden back- 
racks. 

Thus two sets of checkers are required, whose business is dis- 
tinct—but never conflicting, that I could see—one set who check 
into the yard and another who check out or despatch the property 
to the front. 

To accomplish all the clerical work involved has necessitated the 
erection of quite a canvas village on the spot, and in the tents 
the clerks work unceasingly, night and day in relays, at the 
tables, keeping the accounts straight. 

The Commander of the Anchorage is a quiet, self-contained man, 
with a silent reserve which suggests that he is rather unapproach- 
able, though the contrary is the case. The necessity of keeping 
his mind concentrated on the details of the work before him, in 
order to meet promptly the orders from headquarters for every 
conceivable thing likely to be used by an army, does not permit 
of his being hail-fellow-well-met with every one, even if he were 
so inclined. 

Three days before the battle of the Yalu the great steel pontoon 
bridge and thousands of floor planks and rail timbers were still 
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at Ri-ka-ho, but the major so timed the work that the bridge was 
built on exact schedule time across the river, and the last pon- 
toons were still on the road when many had already been floated. 

Behind the pontoon he put the medical corps supplies and men, 
and they went marching up, before the final crash of battle, just 
in time to render the necessary medical and surgical assistance. 

Of all the multifarious supplies going forward, one wonders 
most at the need for the thousands and thousands of casks of 
saké—the native Japanese drink; it really seems to be as much in 
evidence as rice, on the march, and far more so than ammunition. 
The writer has not yet been able to find out if it is issued as a 
daily ration to the troops, though he has heard so. 

At night this busy harbor—where Major Yamaguchi and _ his 
staff officers work nineteen hours a day, apparently without hurt 
to their constitutions—is a blaze of light. A dozen or more pow- 
erful acetylene-gas lamps, each with its individual gasometer, are 
so positioned that their powerful rays reach far out upon the 
water, and the white light on land illumines every road and sup- 
ply-stack in the yard. 

When the tide falls, as if running under the reddened setting 
sun, the coolies on each wharf take up a weird chant—a happy 
one and filled with sallies, for they laugh and jovially jeer one 
another across the trickling mud flat, as the verses are bandied 
back and forth. 

Then a race of unloading begins, and the hollow wharf floors 
resound with the sound of running feet. Catealls and howls 
and jeers and laughter are flung at the opposite wharf, where the 
vanquished soldier-coolies are seen still struggling shoreward, 
sweating under their heavy burdens, by the successful, empty- 
handed toilers who romp back to their camp, always happy, but 
made still happier by the slight triumph which they have achieved 
over their friends in labor. 


A Colonial Career for Americans 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, June 15, 1904. 
YENTURE to return again to Mr. A. R. Colquhoun’s book 
on Greater America, Nor do I think I need apologize for 
doing so. It would perhaps be too much to say that what 
Mr. Bryee did for internal America Mr. Colquhoun has 


done for external America. The mere fact that America as’ 


a colonizing power is still in the tentative and experimental stage 
would alone make the production of such a classic as the Amer- 
ican Commoniealth impossible at present. Mr. Bryce had the 
advantage of dealing with conditions and institutions already set- 
tled and established; Mr. Colquhoun confronts a problem the 
depths of which are still unplumbed, while its surface is agitated 
by a thousand fluctuating cross-currents. But if one cannot call 
Greater America an actual rival to the American Commonwealth, 
it is not too much to describe it as an indispensable supplement. 
When Mr. Bryce wrote, the United States, outside of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, had practically no foreign policy whatever, and im- 
perial America was not merely unborn, but undreamed of. Mr. 
Colquhoun possesses many of the qualifications of his distinguished 
predecessor. For one thing’ he knows his subject both on its real 
and its theoretical side. He has himself been concerned in the 
solution of difficulties not unlike those which face Americans in 
the Philippines. He is thus able to bring to bear upon the dis- 
cussion of American imperialism the invaluable outside and com- 
parative point of view. He is thoroughly well acquainted with 
the domestic conditions that obtain in the United States; he both 
likes and admires America; and he looks forward to a time when 
Anglo-American cooperation in international politics will be an 
assured and tangible fact. Moreover, though an Englishman, he 
has none of that peculiar prejudice to which Englishmen so 
readily incline—the prejudice, [ mean, that makes them so de- 
lightfully confident that because a thing is British it is therefore 
a law of nature. Any volume from a student of Weltpolitik so 
detached and candid and well equipped must, therefore, be in- 
forming and readable and should be weleome. It should, indeed, 
be doubly welcome, because in the vast literature that has grown 
around the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico a firm grip 
of essentials and a knowledge of what has been done by other 
nations under similar or nearly similar circumstances have been 
curiously lacking. Much excellent work has been done in the 
way of describing the Philippines, but little in the way of explain- 
ing them or of examining the principles on which their govern- 
ment is based. Previous writers, for the most part, have got too 
near to the details of their subject to be in a position to view it 
as a whole, and what they have had to say has been too often dis- 
figured by dithyrambic eulogies or vapid generalizations or a nar- 
row partiality. Mr. Colquheun, at once philosophical and_prac- 
tical, frank and experienced, authoritative vet without dogmatism, 
seems by contrast to be pronouncing that judgment of their peers 
— cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom ”’—which Mr. Kipling 
warned Americans to expect as a consequence of their share in 
shouldering the white man’s burden. 

I dealt in a previous letter with some of Mr. Colquhoun’s crit- 
icisms of American achievements and policy in the Philippines. 
I should now like to call attention to various remarks of his— 
a rather wider question—the question how far a colonial career 
is likely to attract American youths. England is singularly fortu- 
nate in finding this problem more or less solved for her. France 
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and Germany are not so well off. In France especially it is par- 
ticularly difficult to induce men of good quality to enter the 
colonial service. The forced testamentary division of property 
makes most Frenchmen capitalists on a small scale. With a very 
little effort they are able to provide themselves with a com- 
petency. They are thus deprived of one of the first incentives to’ 
an enterprising and independent career, and in ever-increasing 
numbers prefer to enter the home civil service, where they may 
be sure of a settled salary and of secure advancement with the 
minimum of personal exertion. A Frenchman’s ambitions turn 
as naturally towards the dignity of un fonctionnaire as an Amer- 
ican’s towards commerce. Consequently, as is inevitably the case 
under a centralized government, offices are multiplied to meet the 
demands of the place-hunters. Again, the testamentary division 
of property has given birth to a peculiarly territorial form of 
patriotism, an intense passion for the actual soil of France. This 
is a feeling that can hardly be avoided when a large proportion 
of the population are able to measure their stake in the country 
in acres, roods, and perches. The result, however, is that France 
is made so comfortable and pleasant a place to live in, there are 
so many ties binding the citizen down to his share in the national 
heritage, that the ordinary Frenchman, robbed of much of his 
initiative in the schools which turn out excellent functionaries, 
but inadequate men, and finding himself in pleased possession of 
an income from his property, or whatever it may be his father 
has left him, has no ambition to better himself by emigration, 
either as a settler or as an administrator. A Frenchman away 
from France is always and everywhere the unhappiest of 
beings. 

None of these conditions applies to England. The custom of 
primogeniture throws upon the world every year batches of 
healthy, capable young Englishmen, with their own way to make. 
They have a love of sport and adventure bred in their bones, and 
their school training has given them the habit of using power and 
authority. That perhaps is the best point about the English pub- 
lic schools, like Eton, Rugby, and Marlborough. Somebody once 
declared they are called “ public” because they are restricted to 
the middle and upper classes, and they are called “ schools” be- 
cause they teach athletics. It is the bare truth that most of them 
fail technically. They do not provide an education suited to a 
competitive age. 

On the other hand, they are, undoubtedly, splendid nurseries 
for a governing race. Indeed, the British Empire itself is ad- 
ministered on principles that are merely the extension of public- 
school methods. When all that can be urged against them has 
been urged, it is still to be said that the great English seminaries 
do lay the foundations of a sturdy and chivalrous character; they 
do accustom boys to the habits of obedience and command, to 
meet responsibility gladly, and to pay court to certain rough and 
ready ideas of honesty, justice, and “good form.” “ There is 
still,” says Mr. Colquhoun, “even in these days of luxury, a cer- 
tain element of Spartan discipline in the lives of British boys. 
The little chap who, at eight or nine, leaves his mother’s arms 
for a boarding-school, has to cultivate at that tender age a self- 
possession, reticence, and decision which become second nature 
to him and lay the foundations of successful administration in 
later life. Not only does the rough and tumble of his school days 
make the boy hard and self-reliant, and develop in him that 





































































knowledge of his own powers which will be so valuable to him, 
but he has, naturally, a capacity and love for ruling.” 

To a boy of these qualities and reared by this method, a post in 
the Indian civil service or in Africa or the Malay States or 
wherever there is governing work to be done, appears the most 
glorious thing on earth. In the first place, England is over- 
crowded to a degree hardly to be conceived by those who have not 
lifted some corner of the veil themselves and seen with their own 
eyes the really ghastly struggle that is being fought out behind 
the smiling, comfortable externals of English ‘life. That makes a 
career abroad seem doubly attractive in its spaciousness. Sec- 
ondly, government service confers a distinct social status. Third- 
ly, it gratifies that inborn spirit of adventure which no English- 
man is without and which cannot be satisfied in England. Fourth- 
: ly, as a further inducement to a colonial career, there is the 
{ certainty of a pension. “The Englishman, as a rule, looks for- 

ward with pleasant anticipations to the time when he can retire 
to a country house, and, with the surety of a small but regular 
income for the rest of his life, can indulge in one of his many 
hobbies, take a leading part in local politics, and see his sons 
launched on careers similar to his own in their moderate expecta- 
tions and honorable position.” And, fifthly, the work itself is 
congenial to the average Englishman. “ Their whole training has 
made them self-reliant in the sense that they are prepared to 
take responsibilities and to act independently. . They are not 
cowed or depressed by solitude if called upon to dwell far from 
any of their kind. Boys fresh from school or college go cheerfully 
to distant frontiers where, excepting one or two other officials, 
they may not see a white man for months. After this period of 
training they often go to a more complete isolation. Such con- 
ditions would drive a Frenchman crazy; but, though there are 
occasional cases of breakdown, some stolid Britons even grow to 
enjoy their isolation, helped by the natural taciturnity and self- 
reliance of their race and class.” 

Turning now to American conditions, Mr. Colquhoun notes, to 
begin with, that the average American has no desire to rule. 








ROM the military point of view the coming attack on Port 
Arthur is certain to be one of the most splendid episodes 
in modern history. From the humanitarian standpoint 
it will be a terrible tragedy, involving immense sacrifices 
of human life and human sorrow. The situation of the 
Russian troops, hedged in at the extremity of the Kwang-tung 
Peninsula is weak, so deplorably weak that General Kuropatkin 
is said again and again to have urged the evacuation of the fortress 
as untenable; yet it is imperative on Russia to do all in her power 
to retain possession of her most important Manchurian stronghold, 
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It is not a part of his make-up. He has neither inherited it in 
the blood nor does his school training supply it. “ Indeed, he is 
firmly imbued with principles which makes despotie government 
by one man repugnant to him.” Again, “ Solitude to him is al- 
most an unknown evil. Life in the United States is far more 
sociable and gregarious than in Great Britain.” Moreover, Mr. 
Colquhoun considers American youths to be “less hardy, more 
sensitive, physically and mentally, less able to endure the peculiar 
conditions of life in the tropics than their more phlegmatic Eng- 
lish cousins.” Besides this, what is there, failing any hereditary 
instinct, that would urge an American to expatriate himself to 
the Philippines? If he is ambitious there is no country with 
one-hundredth part of the opportunities to offer that America 
throws at his feet. If he is pining for adventure, where wiil 
he find it if not in the United States? The ideal of a comfortable 
old age on a pension—even supposing that a pension were per- 
missible in the Philippine civil service—is not one that captivates 
the fancies of young America. High salaries and liberal furloughs 
are opposed to American theories of the lines on which a gov- 
ernment service should be organized, and one need not therefore 
include these as features among the possible attractions of a 
colonial career. 

In the United States to hold a post under government “ neither 
confers nor confirms a man’s social standing—rather the reverse.” 
And, finally, the American “has also to contend with a physical 
repugnance for colored people, which is the result of his home en- 
vironment.” 

Mr. Colquhoun’s summing up is 
tical career, nor as an honorabie profession, nor as an_in- 
teresting and congenial lifework, does the career of a colonial 
official appeal to the best class of young Americans,” and that the 
service must therefore “be recruited largely from less desirable 
ranks.” A painful conclusion; and all the more painful if the 
saying be a true one that the Malays are all gentlemen, and that 
no one who is not a gentleman—both in the right and the con- 
ventional sense—need try to govern them. 


that ‘neither as a_ prac- 


The Approaching Doom of Port Arthur 


By Charles Johnston 


This is not primarily because of the immense loss of prestige 
which Russia will suffer, if she is driven from Port Arthur by 
the victorious Japanese, as the Chinese were driven out, just ten 
years ago. Russia is compelled to hold Port Arthur for far more 
serious reasons. It is not the fear of an insurrection, a revolution 
at home, which looms largest with the authorities at St. Peters- 
burg, but the immediate military necessity of the situation. Rus- 
sia, as everybody now sees, never expected to go to war, but 
showed a bold front in the unhappy negotiations which terminated 
last February, with a perfect expectation that Japan would give 
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WITH THE JAPANESE TROOPS—ON THE 


The photograph shows a detachment of Japanese infantry setting out for the fronPn th 
barracks and every available room and shed are occupied by the Japanese tr@ps. 
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ARCH NEAR SEOUL, THE KOREAN CAPITAL 


e frovPn the road near Seoul. In Seoul, writes a correspondent of the “Weekly,” the Korean 
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in and withdraw her large claims. Russia was in no degree ready 
to go to war, ner, it is quite evident from the hesitating and de- 
laying policy of Genera! Kuropatkin, is Russia ready to fight to 
advantage to-day. 4 

The war began badly and continued disastrously for Russia. 
When the fleet was attacked, and very largely destroyed, we were 
told that everything would be changed when the fighting on land 
began; that there the victors of Plevna were irresistible; that the 
Cossacks would give a gooa account of the Japanese soldiers. No 
such revolution has taken place, and Russia has lost as decisive- 
ly on land, at the Yalu and again at Kin-Chow, as she did at 
Chemulpo and under the Golden Hill. But we are once more 
told that the tide is presently to turn; that Russia is massing 
immense forces at Mukden, at Harbin, at Baikal; and that pres- 
ently the fortunes of war will be reversed and the armies of the 
Mikado swept back through Korea to their island homes. Un- 
fortunately, there is little reason to believe that these sanguine 
hopes are based on a clear perception of the problems involved; 
nor can we see that such preparations are being made as will 
give any chance of their realization. But, in these plans of re- 
cuperation and revival, Port Arthur plays a vital part. Japan 
has complete control of the sea, and can continue to pour masses 
of troops into Manchuria, probably to a total of a million, just 
as easily as she has handled the two hundred thousand men now 
there. Russia’s only hope is that, at some future time, she can 
regain control of the sea, cut off the Japanese army, destroy the 
Mikado’s fleet, and then, in a campaign lasting perhaps two 
years, gradually drive the Japanese from ‘the strong positions in 
Manchuria they already hold. To do all this Russia is counting 
on the arrival of her Baltic fleet, of eight new battle-ships and 
several armored cruisers; these are expected to be able to meet 
the Mikado’s now diminished fleet, which counts only three bat- 
tle-ships of the largest size, and two, perhaps one, of lesser weight. 
There are still six battle-ships, in varying stages of repair, at 
Port Arthur, as well as several cruisers and gunboats, destroyers, 
and torpedo-boats; and these, effecting a junction with the Baltic 
fleet, would perhaps be able to regain control of the sea. 

But for the success of this plan a naval base is still indispensa- 
ble; and besides Port Arthur, there is no possible naval base for 
Russia to look to. Vladivostok is too far north, and a fleet oper- 
ating from there would have small chances of getting through the 
Korean strait. To lose Port Arthur means, for Russia, to lose 
not only the six battle-ships now there, and all of which are be- 
lieved to be nearly ready once more to go to sea; it would mean 
also the final loss of all hope of recovery; the annihilation of all 
chance that Russia’s plan of recuperation and revival can be put 
in ferce. The loss of Port Arthur will mean what Sedan meant 
for France in 1870. 

Small wonder, then, that Japan is straining every nerve to take 
the stronghold, which Russia is straining every nerve to keep. 
Let us begin by enumerating the resources of the defenders. First, 
as to situation: the position of Port Arthur, as a fortress, is by 
no means so naturally strong as we have been repeatedly told. 
The one channel te the harbor is so narrow and shallow that 
heavy war-ships can enter and leave only at high tide, and it often 
takes half a day to bring a large ship safely to anchor or to get 
‘her out to sea. Hence, supposing the six Russian battle-ships 
were perfectly repaired and ready to come out, which is almost 
certainly not the case, Japan would only have to choose the time 
of ebb-tide for a sea-attack, and she would have her enemy’s ships 
far more securely “* bottled” by nature than she could hope to 
bottle them by the expedient of sinking ships. So that there are 
only a few hours out of the twenty-four during which Port Arthur 
is useful as a basis for a fleet. This applies, of course, only to 
battle-ships and large cruisers; the small fry of naval war can 
come and go more freely. In view of this, one wonders why the 
Russians did not long ago move their fleet to the deep waters of 
Talienwan Bay and Dalny, where, at least, they would have been 
able to float at all stages of the tide. But the point is that the 
Russian fleet can only under the rarest circumstances cooperate 
with her army at Port Arthur, and this involves so much dead 
loss of power. Moreover, the fleet is badly protected while in 
port. There is no point, within the eastern basis, at which the 
ships are safe from high-angle fire. well directed from, perhaps, 
five miles off, by the Japanese fleet; nor is there any point within 
the fortress which is entirely out of range of the Japanese war- 
ships. 

The Russians within Port Arthur are, therefore, “ between the 
devil and the deep sea.” Their position is naturally weak, and 
no amount of fortification has availed to correct its natural de- 
fects. The western basin, much the larger of the two, is so shal- 
low that, at low tide, it is an expanse of sand-flats. The fortress 
proper is, therefore, a hollow ring, broken at the entrance to 
the harbor, and everywhere under possible fire from the sea. The 
ring is oval, and is formed of hills from five or six hundred to 
eight or nine hundred feet high. Along these hills the fortifica- 
tions are built. 

There are three or four especially strong forts at different points 
along the hills, with the largest guns mounted in them; and the 
strong points are united by earthworks, in which are mounted 
guns of lesser weight. Divided among the chief forts are thirty 
12-inch guns, as large as the largest used on the heaviest battle- 
ships, supported by thirty-four 6-inch quick-firing guns, fifty-two 
4-inch guns, and numbers of rapid-fire small-bore guns, similar 
to the “pom-poms” which gained such celebrity in the Boer 
war. Altogether, in the fortifications proper, there were, at the 
beginning of the war, over four hundred guns between 41/-inch 
and 12-inch calibre. We may confidently calculate that most of 
the guns from the battle-ships at Port Arthur will appear in the 
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fortifications, since it is unlikely that the ships can be of use in 
their proper element. This may add a dozen 12-inch and as many 
10-inch guns, besides others of all lesser: bores; perhaps a hundred 
guns have been added altogether, bringing the total up to five 
hundred of four inches calibre and upward. We may assume, al- 
though assumptions on the Russian side have turned out rather 
badiy, that there is ammuniticn enough to keep all these guns 
going, for as long as the siege is likely to last; so that. from 
this point of view, we may consider the defences of Port Arthur 
adequate, as far as a naturally weak situation admits. 

To work these guns there is a garrison which probably exceeds 
thirty thousand men, if we include the ten thousand or there- 
about who manned the Port Arthur fleet. This is just about twice 
as many men as China had at Port Arthur, in November, 1894. 
Even in those days the fortifications were well planned, having 
been laid out by a distinguished German strategist, and armed 
with powerful Armstrong guns. ‘The Chinese were fairly expert 
in their use, too, but they had very little staying power, and sur- 
rendered to an almost equal number of Japanese, there being about 
eighteen thousand on either side. When we consider the immense 
girth of the Russian fortifications, nearly thirty miles in all, 
it becomes evident that thirty thousand is by no means too large 
a force to hold the fort. This gives only a thousand men _ per 
mile, at the beginning of the siege, a somewhat thin line of de- 
fence, and one liable to continual attrition, to use a phrase 
coined in the Boer campaign. ‘There is reason to believe that a 
considerable part of the garrison consists of Asiatic troops, men 
of the various Siberian tribes who form a parallel to the sepoy 
army of India. We cannot, therefore, count on them manifesting 
the tenacity and staying power which native Russian troops un 
doubtedly possess, nor the astuteness and resourcefulness of the 
Cossacks. But we may expect them to show a fair average both 
of bravery and skill; and ten thousana or more are men of the 
Siberian rifle-brigades, who are said to be pretty fair shots. 

We may, therefore, think of Port Arthur, with its garrison of 
thirty thousand men, along the rim of the hills that shut in 
the east and west basins of the harbor; the fleet, rather badly 
damaged, in the east basin, and the Japanese army approaching 
from the north. 

The Japanese attacked Port Arthur ten years ago with only 
eighteen thousand men. To-day they must have not less than 
eighty thousand men available for.the- attack. They are pro- 
ceeding down both sides of the Kwang-tung Peninsula, and, when 
we remember that it is only thirty miles or so from Kin-Chow to 
Port Arthur, we shall realize that the investment of the latter 
is already pretty close; that the two armies are practically in 
tovich; that the siege has in reality begun. For some time the 
Japanese fleet was at Dalny, but it will undoubtedly go towards 
Port Arthur parallel with the advance of the land forces, and 
may render service as material as that of the Japanese gun- 
boats, which practically won the day at Nanshan Hill, south of 
Kin-Chow. The whole country around Port Arthur. is hilly, and 
many of the hills are as much as 1000 feet high, thus overtopping 
the Port Arthur fortifications. Our maps are not accurate enough 
for us to say with certainty that these high hills are within range 
of the Russian forts; but they seem to be so, if we consider the 
high powers of the Japanese artillery, and recognize the fact that 
they will undoubtedly bring guns of the heaviest calibre to bear, 
even supposing, what we need not suppose, that they have to 
land them from the battle-ships, as the English did at Durban. 

The siege will begin, therefore, with a long-range duel of heavy 
guns; and if the Japanese can get above the Russian forts and 
bring their largest artillery to bear, they can certainly make 
things hot for General Stoessel and his garrison. The Japanese 
fleet will at the same time attack from the sea, and the fighting 
is certain to be intense. 

The assailants have the advantage that they can choose their 
position and change it as occasion arises. The position of the 
defenders is fixed from the start, and the Japanese artillerists 
well be, to all intents and purposes, aiming at a stationary target. 
The Russians must also have the range of every landmark within 
half a dozen miles of the fortifications on all sides, so that the 
shooting ought to be accurate. The aim of the Japanese will be 
to break the ring of defence formed by the oval of forts and 
earthworks, and to get into the centre of the ring. They may 
pound away at one point until they silence the Russian batteries 
there, or they may try attacking at al] sides at once. In any case, 
their aim will be, first to pound the batteries of big guns into 
silence with their heavy artillery, and then to storm the separate 
forts at the point of the bayonet. Very much will depend on 
their getting good positions for their heavy siege-guns, and doing 
accurate shooting, as a preliminary to infantry attacks. For the 
Russians much will depend on their keeping absolutely cool and 
letting slip no slightest opportunity of inflicting damage either 
on the land forces or the war-ships of Japan. General Stoessel 
will doubtless make a counsel of despair, and see that nothing re- 
mains for him but to sell the lives of his garrison as dearly and 
effectively as possible. He is hemmed in on all sides, and cannot 
hope to increase his forces, while the Japanese can, without great 
difficulty, double the eighty thousand men they are already bring- 
ing to bear. But it will largely be a question of artillery to begin 
with, and the artillery duel may last for many days. 

There is little prospect of relief from the north. General Kuro- 
patkin is between the horns of a dilemma: if he sends a small 
foree south to Port Arthur it will never get there; if he sends a 
large force he weakens his own defence against General Kuroki, 
and endangers the right flank of the Russian army. The Baltic 
fleet cannot possibly arrive until late in the fall, so that relief 
from the sea is hardly a possibility. 




















A RECORD-BREAKING BASEBALL CROWD AT THE NEW YORK POLO GROUNDS 


At a recent game between the New York and Chicago teams of the National League, held at the Polo Grounds in New York, more than forty thousand persons were present. This is a 
record attendance in the history of the game in New York. The renewed interest in the game this year is due largely to the fact that the two New York teams, of the National and Amer- 
ican leagues, are rivals for the baseball patronage of the city, and are playing well enough to make the capture of the pennants of both leagues a possibility. The New York National 


team starts for Philadelphia and a Western trip on July 5, and the American team returns home on June 30 after a series of games in Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis 
































































































of HERE is Professor 
Chadd now?” I 


said, getting up 

in some agita- 

tion. “ We ought 
not to leave him alone.” 

‘Doctor Colman is with 
him,” said Miss Chadd, calmly. 
“They are in the garden. 
Doctor Colman thought the air 
would do him good. And he 
can scarcely go into the street.” 

Basil and I walked rapidly to 
the window which looked out 
on the garden. It was a small and somewhat smug suburban 
garden; the flowerbeds a little too neat and like the pattern of 
a colored carpet; but on this shining and opulent summer day 
even they had the exuberance of something natural, I had almost 
said tropical. In the middle of a bright and verdant but pain- 
fully circular lawn stood two figures. One of them was a small, 
sharp-looking man with black whiskers and a very polished hat 
(I presume Dr. Colman), who was talking very quietly and 
clearly, yet with a nervous twitch, as it were, in his face. The 
other was our old friend listening with his old forbearing ex- 
pression and owlish eyes, the strong sunlight gleaming on his 
glasses as the lamplight had gleamed the night before, when the 
boisterous Basil had rallied him on his studious decorum. But 
for one thing the figure of this morning might have been the 
identical figure of last night. That one thing was that while 
the face listened reposefully the legs were industriously dancing 
like the legs of a marionette. The neat flowers and the sunny 
glitter of the garden lent an indescribable sharpness and _in- 
credibility to the prodigv—the prodigy of the head of a hermit 
and the legs of a harlequin. For miracles should always happen 
in broad daylight. The night makes them credible and therefore 
commonplace. 

The second sister had by this time entered the room and came 
somewhat drearily to the window. 

“You know, Adelaide,” she said, 
museum is coming again at three.” 

“T know,” said Adelaide Chadd, 
have to tell him about this. I 
would ever come easily to us.” 

Gryce suddenly turned round. “ What do you mean?” he said. 
“What will you have to tell Mr. Bingham?” 

“You know what I shall have to tell him,” said the professor’s 
almost fiercely. ‘I don’t know that we need give it its 
wretched name. Do you think that the keeper of Asiatic manu- 
seripts will be allowed to go on like that?” And she pointed for 
an instant at the figure in the garden, the shining listening face 
and the unresting feet. 


“that Mr. Bingham from the 


bitterly. ‘“ I suppose we shall 
thought that no good fortune 


sister, 


Basil Gryce took out his watch with an abrupt movement. 
‘When did you say the British Museum man was coming?” 


he said. 
Three o'clock,” said Miss Chadd, briefly. 

“Then T have an hour before me,” said Gryce, and without an- 
other word threw up the window and jumped out into the gar- 
den. He did not walk straight up to the doctor and lunatic, but 
strolling round the garden path drew near them cautiously and 
yet apparently carelessly. He stood a couple of feet off them, 
seemingly counting halfpence out of his trousers pocket, but, as 
I could see, looking up steadily under the brovd brim of his hat. 

Suddenly he stepped up to Professor Chadd’s elbow, and said, 
in a loud familiar voice, “ Well, my boy, do you still think the 
Zulus our inferiors ?” 

The doctor knitted his brows and looked anxious, seeming to 
be about to speak. The professor turned his bald and placid head 
towards Gryce in a friendly manner, but made no answer, idly 
flineing his left lee about. 

“Have you converted Dr. Colman to your views?” 
tinued, still in the same loud and lucid tone. 

Chadd only shuffled his feet and kicked a little with the other 
leg, his expression still benevolent and inquiring. The doctor 
eut in rather sharply. “Shall we go inside, professor?” he said. 


Basil con- 
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Part II. 


“Now you have shown me the garden. <A beautiful garden. A 
most beautiful garden. Let us go in,” and he tried to draw the 
kicking ethnologist by- the elbow, at the same time whispering to 
Gryce: “I must ask you not to trouble him with questions. 
Most risky. He must be soothed.” 

Basil answered in the same tone, with great coolness: 

“Of course your directions must be followed out, doctor. I 
will endeavor to do so, but I hope it will not be inconsistent with 
them if you will leave me alone with my poor friend in this 
garden for an hour. I want to watch him. I assure you, Dr. 
Colman, that I shall say very little to him, and that little shall 
be as soothing as—as syrup.” 

The doctor wiped his eyeglass thoughtfully. 

“Tt is rather dangerous for him,” he said, “to be long in this 
strong sun without his hat. With his bald head, too.” 

“That is soon settled,” said Basil, composedly, and took off 
his own big hat and clapped it on the egglike skull of the pro- 
fessor. The latter did not turn round, but danced away with his 
eyes on the horizon. 

The doctor put on his glasses again, looked severely at the two, 
for some seconds, with his head on one side, like a bird’s, and 
then saying, shortly, * All right.” strutted away into the house, 
where the three Misses Chadd were all looking out from the par- 
lor window on to the garden. They looked out on it with hungry 
eyes for a full hour without moving, and they saw a sight which 
was more extraordinary than madness itself. 

Basil Gryce addressed a few questions to the madman, without 
succeeding in making him do anything but continue to caper, 
and when he had done this slowly took a red notebook out of one 
pocket and a large pencil out of another. 

He began hurriedly to scribble notes. When the lunatic skipped 
away from him he would walk a few yards in pursuit, stop, and 
make notes again. Thus they followed each other round and 
round the foolish circle of turf, the one writing in pencil with 
the face of a man working out a problem, the other leaping and 
playing like a child. 

After about three-quarters of an hour of this imbecile scene, 
Gryce put the pencil in his pocket, but kept the notebook open 
in his hand, and walking round the mad professor, planted him- 
self directly in front of him. 

Then occurred something that even those already used to that 
wild morning had not anticipated or dreamed. The_ professor, 
on finding Basil in front of him, stared with a blank benignity 
for a few seconds, and then drew up his left leg and hung it bent 
in the attitude that his sister had described as being the first 
of all his antics. And the moment he had done it Basil Gryce 
lifted his own leg and held it out rigid before him, confronting 
Chadd with the flat sole of his boot. The professor dropped his 
bent leg, and swinging his weight on to it, kicked out the 
other behind, like a man swimming. Basil crossed his feet like 
a saltire cross, and then flung them apart again, giving a leap 
into the air. Then before any of the spectators could say a word 
or even entertain a thought about the matter, both of them were 
dancing a sort of jig or hornpipe opposite each other; and the 
sun shone down on two madmen instead of one. 

They were so. stricken with the deafness and blindness of 
monomania that they did not see the eldest Miss Chadd come out 
feverishly into the garden with gestures of entreaty, a gentleman 
following her. Professor Chadd was in the wildest posture of a 
pas de quatre. Basil Grvce seemed about toe turn a cartwheel, 
when they were frozen in their follies by the. steely voice of Ade- 
laide Chadd saying, “ Mr. Bingham of the British Museum.” 

Mr. Bingham was a slim, well-clad gentleman with a pointed 
and slightly effeminate gray beard, unimpeachable gloves, and 
formal but agreeable manners. He was the type of the over- 
civilized, as Professor Chadd was of the uncivilized pedant. His 
formality and agreeableness did him some credit under the cir- 
cumstances. He had a vast experience of books and a consider- 
able experience of the more dilettante fashionable salons. But 
neither branch of knowledge had accustomed him to the spectacle 
of two gray-haired middle-class gentlemen in modern costume 
throwing themselves about like acrobats, as a substitute for an 
after-dinner nap. 

The professor continued his antics with perfect placidity, but 























Gryce stopped abruptly. The doctor had reappeared on the scene, 
and his shiny black eyes, under his shiny black hat, moved rest- 
lessly from one of them to the other. 

“Dr. Colman,” said Basil, turning to him, “will you enter- 
tain Professor Chadd again for a little while? I am sure that 
he needs you. Mr. Bingham, might I have the pleasure of a 
few moments’ private conversation? My name is Gryce.” 

Mr. Bingham of the British Museum bowed in a manner that 
was respectful but a trifle bewildered. 

“Miss Chadd will excuse me,” continued Basil, easily, “if I 
know my way about the house.” And he led the dazed librarian 
rapidly through the back door into the parlor. 

“Mr. Bingham,” said Basil, setting a chair for him, “I im- 
agine that Miss Chadd has told you of this distressing occurrence.” 

“She has, Mr. Gryce,” said Bingham, looking at the table 
with a sort of compassionate nervousness. ‘I am more pained 
than I can say by this dreadful calamity. It seems quite heart- 
rending that the thing should have happened just as we have de- 
cided to give your emi- 
nent friend a position 
which falls far short 
of his merits. <As_ it 
is, of course—really, I 
don’t know what to 
say. Professor Chadd 
may, of course, retain 
—I sincerely trust he 
will — his — extraor- 
dinarily valuable in- 
tellect. But I am 
afraid—I am _ really 
afraid—that it would 
not do to have the 
curator of the Asiatic 
manuscripts — er — 
dancing about.” 

“T have a suggestion 
to make,” said Basil, 
and sat down abrupt- 
ly in his chair, draw- 
ing it up to the table. 

‘I am delighted, of 
course,” said the gen- 
tleman from the Brit- 
ish Museum, coughing 
and drawing up his 
chair also. 

The clock on_ the 
mantelpiece ticked for 
just the moments re- 
quired for Basil to 
clear his throat and 
collect his words, and 
then he said: 

“My proposal is 
this. I do not know 
that in the strict use 
of words you could 
altogether call it a 
compromise. Still, it 
has something of that 


character. My _ pro- 
posal is that the gov- . 
ernment (acting, as I og 


presume, through your 
museum) should pay 
Professor Chadd £800 
a year until he stops 
dancing.” 

“Eight hundred a 
year,” said Mr. Bing- 
ham, and for the first 
time lifted his mild 
blue eyes to those of 
his interlocutor — and 
he raised them with 
a mild blue stare. “I 
think I have not quite 
understood you. Did I understand you to say that Professor 
Chadd ought to be employed, in his present state, in the Asiatic 
manuscript department at eight hundred a year?” 

Gryce shook his head resolutely. 

“No,” he said, firmly. ‘No. Chadd is a friend of mine, and 
I would say anything for him I could. But I do not say, I can- 
not say, that he ought to take on the Asiatic manuscripts. I 
do not go so far as that. I merely say that until he stops dancing 
you ought to pay him £800. Surely you have some general fund 
for the endowment of research.” 

Mr. Bingham looked bewildered. 

“1 really don’t know,” he said, blinking his eyes, “what you 
are talking about. Do you ask us to give this obvious lunatic 
nearly a thousand a year for life?” 

“Not at all,” cried Basil, keenly and triumphantly. 
said for life. Not at all.” 

“What for, then?” asked the meek Bingham, suppressing an 
instinct meekly to tear his hair. “ How long is this endowment 
to run? Not till his death? Till the Judgment-day?” 

“No,” said Basil, beaming, “ but just what I said. Till he has 
stopped dancing.” And he lay back with satisfaction and his 
hands in his pockets. 
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Bingham had by this time fastened his eyes keenly on Basil 
Gryce and kept them there. 

“Come, Mr. Gryce,” he said. ‘“ Do I seriously understand you 
to suggest that the government pay Professor Chadd an extraor- 
dinarily high salary simply on the ground that he has (pardon 
the phrase) gone mad? That he should be paid more than four 
good clerks solely on the ground that he is flinging his boots 
about the back yard?” 

* Precisely,” said Gryce, composedly. 

“That this absurd payment is not only to run on with the 
absurd dancing, but actually to stop with the absurd dancing?” 

“One must stop somewhere,” said Gryce. ‘ Of course.” 

Bingham rose and took up his perfect stick and gloves. 

“There is really nothing more to be said, Mr. Gryce,” he said, 
coldly. ‘“ What you are trying to explain to me may be a joke— 
a slightly unfeeling joke. It may be your sincere view, in which 
ease I ask your pardon for the former suggestion. But, in any 
case, it appears quite irrelevant to my duties. The mental mor- 
bidity, the mental 
downfall, of Professor 
Chadd, is a thing so 
painful to me that I 
cannot easily endure to 
speak of it. But it is 
clear there is a limit 
to everything. And if 
the Archangel Gabriel 
went mad it would 
sever his connection, I 
am sorry to say, with 
the British Museum 
Library.” 

He was stepping to- 
wards the door, but 
Gryce’s hand, flung out 
in dramatic warning, 
arrested him. 

“Stop!” said Basil, 
sternly. “Stop while 
there is yet time. Do 
you want to take part 
in a great work, Mr. 
Bingham? Do you 
want to help in the 
glory of Europe — in 
the glory of science? 
Do you want to carry 
your head in the air 
when it is bald or 
white’ because of the 
part that you bore in 
a great discovery? Do 
you want—” 

Bingham cut in 
sharply: 

“And if I do want 
this, Mr. Gryce—” 

“Then,” said Basil, 
lightly, “your task is 
easy. Get Chadd £800 
a year till he stops 
dancing.” 

With a fierce flap of 
his swinging gloves 
Bingham turned impa- 
tiently to the door, but 
in passing out of it 
found it blocked. Dr. 
Colman was coming 
in. 

“ Forgive me, gentle- 
men,” he said, in a 
nervous, confidential 
voice, “ the fact is, Mr. 
Gryce, I—er— have 
made a most disturb- 
ing discovery about 
Mr. Chadd.” 

Bingham looked at him with grave eyes. “I was afraid so,” 
he said. “ Drink, I imagine.” 

“ Drink!” echoed Colman, as if that were a much milder affair. 
“Oh no, it’s not drink.” 

Mr. Bingham became somewhat agitated, and his voice grew 
hurried and vague. “ Homicidal mania—” he began. 

“No, no,” said the medical man, impatiently. 

“Thinks he’s made of glass,’ said Bingham, feverishly, 
says he’s God—or—” 

“No,” said Dr. Colman, sharply, “the fact is, Mr. Gryce, my dis- 
covery is of a different character. The awful thing about him is—” 

“Oh, goon, sir,” cried Bingham, in agony. 

“The awful thing about him is,’ repeated Colman, with delib- 
eration, “ that he isn’t mad.” 

* Not mad!” 

“There are quite well-known physical tests of lunacy,” said 
the doctor, shortly; “he hasn’t got any of them.’ 

“ But why does he dance?” cried the despairing Bingham. “ Why 
doesn’t he answer us? Why hasn’t he spoken to his family?” 

“The devil knows,” said Dr. Colman, coolly. “I’m paid to 
judge of lunatics, but not of fools. The man’s not mad.” 

“What on earth can it mean? Can’t we make him listen?” said 
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“Can none get into any kind of communication 





Mr. Bingham. 
with him?” 

Gryce’s voice struck in sudden and clear, like a steel bell: 

“T shall be very happy,” he said, “to give him any message 
you like to send.” 

Both mén stared at him. 

“Give him a message?” they cried, simultaneously. 
you give him a message?” 

Besil smiled in his slow way. 

“If you really want to know how I shall give him your mes- 
sage.” he began, but Bingham cried: 

*“ Of course, of course,” with a sort of frenzy. 

“Well,” said Basil, “like this.” And he suddenly sprang a 
foot into the air, coming down with crashing boots, and then stood 
on one leg. 

His face was stern, though this effect was slightly spoiled by 
the fact that one of his feet was making wild circles in the air. 

“You drive me to it,” he said. ‘“ You drive me to betray my 
friend. And I will, for his own sake, betray him.” 

The sensitive face of Bingham took on an extra expression of 
distress, as of one anticipating some disgraceful disclosure. “ Any- 
thing painful, of course.” he began. 

Basil let his loose foot fall on the carpet with a crash that 
struck them all rigid in their feeble attitudes. 

“Tdiots!” he cried. “Have you seen the man? Have you 
looked at James Chadd going dismally to and fro from his dingy 
house to your miserable library, with his futile books and his 
damned umbrella, and never seen that he has the eyes of a 
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fanatic? Have you never noticed, stuck casually behind his spec- 
tacles and above his seedy old collar, the face of a man who might 
have burned heretics, or died for the philosopher’s stone? It is 
all my fault, in a way: I lit the dynamite of his deadly faith. 
I argued against him on the score of his famous theory about 
language—the theory that language was complete in certain in- 
dividuals and was picked up by others simply by watching them. 
I also chaffed him about, not understanding things in rough and 
ready practice. What has this glorious bigot done? He has 
answered me. He has worked out a system of language of his 
own (it would take too long to explain) ; he has made up, I say, 
a language of his own. And he has sworn that till people under- 
stand it, till he can speak to us in this language, he will not speak 
in any other. And he shall not. I have understood, by taking 
careful notice; and, by heaven, so shall the others. This shall 
not be blown upon. He shall finish his experiment. He shall 
have £800 a year from somewhere till he has stopped dancing. 
To stop him now is an infamous war on a great idea. It is re- 
ligious persecution.” 

Mr. Bingham held out his hand cordially. 

“T thank you, Mr. Gryce,” he said. “I hope I shall be able 
to answer for the source of the £800, and I fancy that I shall. 
Will you come in my cab?” 

“No, thank you very much, Mr. Bingham,” said Gryce, heartily, 
“T think I will go and have a chat with the professor in the gar- 
den.” 

The conversation between Chadd and Gryce appeared to be per- 
sonal and friendly. They were still dancing when [I left. 


Baltimore’s Makeshifts 


How the Burned City Carries on Business—Churches as Grocery and Dry -Goods 
Stores— Baltimoreans and their Saving Sense of Humor—‘“ What Happened to Jones?” 


By 


NORTHERN or Western city devastated by fire might 
rebuild more quickly than Baltimore, but it could not 
accept a tragic situation with more philosophy and good 
humor. For only an instant in February last was Balti- 
more’s business interrupted. Then it went on again in 

strange and sundry places. 

Very slowly—too slowly, according to Northern ideas—are the 
charred reminders of the tragedy being removed from Baltimore, 
Charles, and other streets of the business section; but among 
the ruins you see the signs of the “ ruling passion” of the Amer- 
ican people—advertising. “It Got Too Hot For Us Here! Call 
And See Us At Lexington And Park Avenue,” is the sign a 
firm of toy dealers put up, even before bricks and mortar were 
cold, on the spot where their shop had stood in Baltimore Street. 

“What Happened To Jones?—The Story Will Be Told At His 
Temporary Location, 520 East Lafayette Avenue.” 

Thus ran the white-flag legend on the one-time premises of a 
theatrical 





certain costumer. 


“Oh, those lovely notions!” exelaimed a Baltimore woman 
when she saw a wholesale millinery establishment go up in 


flames, with bits of laces, flowers, and ribbons flying through 
the air. 

“Tt may rain to-morrow—generally does after great heat!” 
said the owner of a store whose principal commodities were over- 
shoes, as he picked out a pair of rubbers of the proper size and 
walked out when he was told there was no hope of saving his 
stock in trade. 

“Evicted Against Our Will!” 


This sign went up on the Wednesday following the fire in scores 
of places, and now the new establishments of the evicted ones 
are the most interesting landmarks of Baltimore. Baltimoreans 
seldom speak of the fire, and ride on the trolleys through the 
ruined districts without a change of countenance or a remark 
upon them. They are busy, quietly busy, carrying on business 
in their new quarters; and from their demeanor one might think 
that, for example a certain firm of wholesale grocers had for 
years been serving out molasses, soap, and sugar from a_ pulpit 
over which is this arched scriptural legend in gold letters: 


He that Believeth and is Baptized shall be Saved; 
But He that Believeth not shall be Damned. 


This firm is located in a negro Baptist church at the corner 
of Howard Street and Park Avenue. On the sidewalk outside 
the church are sticky molasses barrels. : 

Salesmen and cartmen were at first surprised to see passing 
strangers peek in at the quaint grocery store; but in four months 
they have become quite used to it. 

The old Methodist church near Lombard and Sharp streets 
has been turned into a store by some dealers in hosiery and 
underwear. The place is divided into floors and departments, the 
main floor being the first, the pulpit platform the second, and 
the galleries the third floor. The pulpit is the piéce de résistance, 
showing off the most attractive of the goods with the dim col- 
ored lights of the stained-glass windows shining upon them. At 
the side of the pulpit a small office has been partitioned off. 
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When a 
into Mrs. 
for it. 

The business house in whose place started the fire which devas- 
tated the city have now the largest business establishment in 


large banking-house was damaged the firm moved 
*s ballroom and paid her a handsome rental 





Baltimore. They occupy the Fifth Regiment Armory, which 
takes up a whole block. Even that does not give them room 


enough, and they keep their shipping books on the sidewalk. 

The office partnership that has been set up in some cases makes 
certain windows quaint and interesting sights. A firm of rubber 
dealers occupies half a store with a dealer in antiquities, and 
in the show windows marble statues of the Three’ Graces, paint- 
ings by the old masters, and Sheraton and Chippendale rarities 
share the honors with hot-water bottles, rubber shoes, and air- 
cushions. 

Baltimore Stock-Exchange members have every opportunity for 
improving their minds, and their boast is that they do business 
in the most cultured surroundings of any stock exchange in the 
country; for since February they have been meeting at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. The American Bonding Company showed 
they were not proud or particular when they took up quarters 
in the colored school-children’s schoolhouse on the corner of Sar- 
atoga and Courtland streets. 

Women’s club-houses have been in great demand, and as the 
members of such clubs did not mind meeting in each other’s 
houses, all kinds of businesses are being carried on in rooms 
where women once met to read and gossip and pursue culture. 

Probably the most luxurious place of business is that occupied 
by the Standard Oil Company, who hired the handsome Green- 
way residence on Mount Vernon Place. The Baltimore and Ohio 
ticket office does business under the protection of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, while the Pennsylvania company oc- 
cupies the Decorative Art Rooms on Charles Street. 

The keeping of restaurants and lunch-rooms has become a pop- 
ular method of earning an honest penny among the society girls 
of Baltimore of small incomes. Chops and steaks are served to 
business men in pretty parlors. 

The movings and careers of Baltimore’s newspapers have been 
many, varied, and interesting. It is a disputed point whether 
the News or the American is in the worst neighborhood and 
bringing out editions amid the more uncongenial surroundings. 
The News is in an old factory on Holliday Street, near Centre, and 
every man on the staff boasts a “locker” for his personal be- 
longings. 

The Herald staff, on the night of the fire, moved from one of 
the finest newspaper buildings in the country on to and under a 
piano in a private residence. Each man carried his typewriter, 
and with the piano for a whole office they brought out their first 
fire edition. The members of the staff now proudly inform you 
that they occupy an old cottage once inhabited by the coach- 
man of John Carroll, of Carrollton, on South Charles Street, near 
Conway. It is a little two-story red brick house, with hardwood 
Colonial staircase and a general washroom at the top. This par- 
ticular part of South Charles Street is given over to dealers in 
live chickens, old clothes, etc., and the little sloping-roof place 
with its sign of “Editorial Offices, Baltimore Morning Herald,” 
is the neatest-looking establishment in the neighborhood. 



























Correspondence 


Opinions of Dr. Abbott’s Advice to ‘‘A Troubled Wife’’ 


PLEASANT PLAINS, N. Y., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—With reference to Dr. Abbott’s advice I do not think it 
was sound. Had his own daughter asked him for counsel under 
such circumstances he would have gone to his son-in-law and given 
him counsel to do his duty by his daughter, whether or not he 
asked for counsel. And it was Dr. Abbott’s duty to take account 
of the wrong done by the husband in this case. Therefore his 
advice is unsound, because he fails to meet the whole issue. It 
is lamentable that there are so many partial truths stated by re- 
ligious teachers, who seem so ready to instruct the public. Dr. 
Abbott could have given his advice to the distressed woman with- 
out publishing anything about it. Then also he would have been 
in duty bound to speak to the husband. While now both the hus- 
band and wife are annoyed by the public consideration of the 
case: perhaps the husband is little troubled because he is shielded. 
Dr. Abbott adroitly excuses him or eliminates him. Ought a man 
to add to the burdens of your mother? 

Dr. Abbott should say privately, but especially to the public, 
that it is the duty of a husband to withhold affection from other 
women till death ends the tie, and that he is a coward who does 
not do it. But he has given to the public advice which tends to 
encourage low views of the marriage bond. He has not the cour- 
age to bring out strong and clear the well-known scriptural views 
of the subject, but runs off into philosophy. Who cares whether 
a man can or cannot love more than one woman when he has 
sworn allegiance to your daughter? Has not Dr. Abbott in- 
jected into the mind of your son something which leads back to 
the corruptions of polygamy? What men and women both need 
is advice which will strengthen the marriage bond. When Dr. 
Abbott makes the case a public one he cannot escape his duty 
under the plea that the huskand asks no advice. The public has 
a part, and demands that husbands hear their duty. This is what 
happens when a case comes to the civil court. Dr. Abbott’s ad- 
vice is outside of the current of life, hence unsound. 


I am, sir, T. Dod: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 10, 1904. 
To ithe Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I think Dr. Abbott’s advice good and sound. How many 
men under similar circumstances would have stood the test so 
well; it is easy for them who have not been tempted to say he 
did no more than right; neither did he, but had he gone the other 
way he would not have been lonesome for want of company. This 
woman should be proud of her husband; she not only makes her- 
self miserable, but in all probability her husband also, with her 
wailing and suspicion, which, if voiced in the usual feminine way, 
are enough to make a man seek some congenial companion. If 
she had been pleasant, captivating, and winsome there is every 
reason to think she would reestablish herself in her husband’s 
heart and affection. Man is not attracted by a complaining, 
fault-finding, scolding woman in tears, even though she may have 
some cause for same. We are in the habit of expecting a great 
deal of woman; she is the foundation of our homes, the embodi- 
ment of all that is good; something to love and cherish; the very 
essence of our existence, while man has to be contented with being 
a very peculiar animal. I am, sir, 

CHARLES HAINS. 


New York, June 9, 1904. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

Sir,—In your issue of June-11 you discuss Dr. Abbott’s reply 
to a letter asking what can be done to a husband who no longer 
loves. It may be at once admitted that men love what pleases 
them. Men are not pleased with untidy, peevish, and fault-finding 
women. They are attracted by women who are cheerful and en- 
tertaining and who are always tidy. clean, and pleasant to look at. 

When a husband is neglectful it is because some one pleases 
him more than his wife. The remedy is evident. Let the wife 
please him more. See that his meals are well cooked and _ taste- 
fully served, let her learn to encourage him to talk about himself, 
study his likes and dislikes, take care of her health by sys- 
tematic exercise and fresh air, for men do not like unhealthy 
women. Let women please their husbands. 


I am, sir, GEORGE Barry. 


CANTON, ILL., June 11, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As one reads the correspondence given on pages 893-4 
of the WEEKLY he gets the sense of strength fully matched by the 
sense of inadequacy in the answer of Dr. Abbott to the distressed 
woman. The latter arises from the light and half justificatory 
treatment of the course of her husband. He declines judgment 
and yet suggests defence of his conduct. But the husband had 
gone so far as to exchange declarations of love with the wife of 
another. Is such conduct a fault? How much must be added to 
make his conduct flagrantly sinful? 

But we must take into account that Dr. Abbott understood 
himself to be addressing a morbid person, so sickly as to be unable 
to know facts truly or fairly judge them. That is, he felt him- 
self unable to possess himself of the case he was called upon to 
treat. If the man had applied to Dr. Abbott for judgment and 
help, setting forth that he, a husband, had allowed himself such 
relations with another man’s wife as had led to mutual declara- 
tions of that love which, if without obstacles, Ieads to marriage, 
and that he had thus brought desolating misery upon a wife of 
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such character that he could but honor her and love her doubtless 
we would have had a response far more satisfactory tc our moral 
sense than the one he addressed to the woman. As a rule, men 
ripened to the declaration of love to women fully responding do 
not stop where this man did. Free love means in the vocabulary 
of the world free indulgence. 


I an, sir, Henry MILLs. 


DELHI, N. Y., June 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—The question is not whether Dr. Abbott is a true or a 
false teacher, but how he came to write as he did, for it cannot 
be possible that a man of his intelligence and position could be- 
lieve all that he said. At all events, Dr. Abbott does not stand 
for what he previously did. To love a woman a man must give 
her the supreme position in his heart. Can two women occupy 
at once the supreme position? Obviously not. 

In assuming that the wife was partly to blame, Dr. Abbott 
assumed that for which he had no warrant. She must be con- 
sidered as being true to her husband, and under such conditions 
he possessed no vestige of excuse for falling in love with another 
woman, whatever the other woman’s condition; at least no excuse 
could give him that right. 

Though a man, I am not a believer in one rule of conduct for 
men and another for women. This woman is entitled to feel 
righteous indignation, and to submit supinely to such treatment 
as she received and smile and make up and give no intimation 
of the knowledge of having been wronged would show a lack of 
spirit that would never command the respect of the husband. It 
would have been well for Dr. Abbott had he shown himself more 
chivalrous. I am, sir, 

FRANK FARRINGTON. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am very glad to find in your paper the query as to Mr. 
Abbott’s answer to letter in Outlook. I could hardly credit my 
reading of the two articles, especially finding it in Outlook. My 
thought on reading it was this, “ What a patient Christian letter 
of appeal for counsel, and given a stone for bread.” Was not Dr. 
Abbott conservative, at the price of real thoughtful intent? 

I am, sir, A READER. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Certainly Dr. Lyman Abbott’s letter of advice to a 
“troubled wife” is sound. When a forsaken husband or wife 
complain, as the wife did, they show themselves the chief of- 
fénders. Jealousy and love never exist in the same heart. Where 
one lives the other dies. 

Love may grieve when the companion’s love goes to another, 
but if that other is worthy love is glad for the happiness of the 
companion. That is, love finds its supreme joy in the other’s 
good, with whomsoever the good may come. Of course, I mean 
love—soul communion. The phrases “ for better or worse,” “ for- 
saking all others,” and “love until death us do part,” have full 
force on an animal plane. But in the spiritual sense, the only 
worthy sense, they can have no application. If they could be en- 
forced they would result in the most blighting slavery ever known. 
As it is, “conventional virtue,” in which the flesh denies the 
spirit, is the “ social evil.’ A minister of experience knows that 
this is the woe of our civilization. 

The law of compensation is as absolute in marriage as outside 
of marriage. Vows or no vows, who loves is loved; who loves not 
is not loved. The characteristics of the individuals determine the 
matter. No third person can alienate affections. Prosecutions 
for “alienation of affection” are as unjust and absurd as prosecu- 
tions for witchcraft. It is time the world ceased to condemn the 
finest, more manly, and womanly natures, and recognize the 
truth that there is a fault worse than loving too much, and that 
fault is loving too little. Rather one cannot really love too much 
else he would outdo God. I am, sir, 

WILSon FRITCH. 


Morristown, N. J., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of June 11 you invite short letters about 
the suppression of matrimonial disturbances such as indicated by 
Mr. Lyman Abbott’s answer to a certain wife, a very good answer 
too. It may only need something as follows: 

All human problems persist in so far as we refuse to look at the 
foundation of things. Love is the essence of human life, not a 
fantastic, egotistic love to one or more individuals. Love must be 
altruistic, it must embody high perceptions of universal duties to 
help evolving a full life with all, for all to grow healthy in physical 
and spiritual manifestations. That kind of love alone can really 
give a high value to our individualized love towards husband, wife, 
children, friends, ete. : 

We can only have a full healthy domestic existence in so far 
as we work in earnest for a healthy national development with 
which to normalize the life of every one of us. When we do that, 
a sufficient number of us, important people, then the kingdom of 
universal joy shall be at hand. 


I am, sir, Jose GROS. 












































































































A CALL FOR GROVER CLEVELAND 
DENVER, COL., May 27, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn,—lIf Mr. Cleveland is not nominated at St. Louis it will 
be because of a fear among the delegates that the. third-term 
bugaboo or the Bryan opposition would accomplish his defeat at 
the polls. Remove these illusions and his nomination is a cer- 
tainty, in spite of his own well-known opposition to being again 
a candidate for the Presidency. Were he the nominee, undoubt- 
edly the opposition would raise the third-term ery, but it would 
meet with little response. With eight years intervening since 
he retired from the Presidency, the third-term scarecrow would 
have lost all the power to frighten that it ever possessed. Per- 
haps, in our beginning as a nation, there may have been some 
ground for opposition to the continuous reelection of any one to 
the office of Chief Magistrate, but there is no such ground any 
more. It has often been aflirmed by mistaken people that Wash- 
ington was opposed to any man holding the Presidency for more 
than two terms. He certainly was against accepting a third term 
for himself, but his opposition was based solely upon personal 
grounds, and not upon any other plea. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that if the people had insisted upon it Washington would 
have yielded his desire for retirement and rest to their demands 
for his continuance in office. The opposition to General Grant 
for a third term came, and would have @¢ome had he been nom- 
inated, very largely from those who believe-that he had been a 
failure in the Presidency, and not because they were against a 
third term, per se. The third-term ery would not lose Mr. Cleve- 
land ten thousand votes. 

Could Bryan defeat him? He undoubtedly would bolt the 
ticket were Cleveland nominated; but the probability is he will 
bolt any nomination not dictated by himself. As one who loyally 
supported Mr. Bryan in 1900, and who admires his great abili- 
ties and high personal character, [ am sincerely grieved that he 
should be playing the dog-in-the-manger part towards the party 
that has so highly honored him. With one or two exceptions 


the States where Mr. Bryan exerts his greatest influence are 
States that no Democrat has any show of carrying this fall. And 


the States where Mr. Cleveland is strongest are tiie States where 
Bryan is the weakest. Very likely Cleveland could not carry 
Colorado, Nevada, Montana, and Idaho, all of which were car- 
ried for Bryan four years ago, but he could carry New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and very likely Indiana, J]linois, and Wis- 
consin. Maryland and West Virginia would be back in the 
Democratic column again. It must be admitted that Bryan is 
strong in Kentucky and Missouri, but I don’t believe that either 
of these two Southern States could be transferred to the Roose- 
velt column through his intluence. The demand for a conserva- 
tive, constitution-loving man in the White House is so imperative 
that I believe the nomination of Grover Cleveland would be 
equivalent to an election, and [ hope the St. Louis delegates may 
be governed by a like faith. I an, sir, 
P. A. WIETING. 


A DISCOURAGED VIEW OF MODERN WOMEN 


ALTOONA, Pa., June 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—Reading in your June 4 issue, editorial comment on 
articles by Mrs. Thompson and Miss Thomas concerning woman 
in industry and modern female education, I think you take (from 
the standpoint of general welfare of American race) the proper 
stand (perhaps in too mild a form). That woman's first duty to 
the human race is the reproduction of it. Whether she be classed 
among the wealthy, the intermediate, or the working poor, and 
any education—college, commercial, or otherwise—that shows a 
tendency otherwise is not only a menace to the country that har- 
bors it, but to the human race in general. Miss Thomas asserts 
that 50 per cent. of the intermediate class (from whom female 
colleges gain their recruits) don’t marry, and these figures would 
remain the same regardless if they received college edueation or 
not, and fails to give any good reason for this status other than 
to hint that they fail to find a partner who may be financially 
well situated and who would be willing to enter a combination 
where modern education of fads and fancies was placed against the 
hard cash—in other words, he was to furnish the sentimental 
end while she held up the cold, hard business end of it, and Miss 
Thomas could truthfully add, without straining figures, that at 
least the other 45 of the 50 per cent. that do marry might as 
well (as far as leaving any progeny for future generations go) 
have joined the 50 per cent. that won’t contract marriage, and enter 
marriage more as a commercial asset to a life of desired ease 
than any desire to fulfil what marriage was intended for—* le- 
galizing the union of the sexes for the propagation of the human 
race.” Same failing may (with few exceptions) be applied to the 
extreme wealthy, and is gaining ground with the working poor. 
Simple observation in almost every community will corroborate, 
even if misleading statistics may attempt to prove to the contrary. 
And it is the general tendency among the native Americans of 
to-day to live a life of ease devoid of any self-sacrifice that will 
not bring a monetary return, and in so doing the future of the 
pure American is being heavily mortgaged and in many eases sacri- 
ficed altogether. Commercialism, combined with the general edu- 
cation of the last deeade of years, is bringing us to the point 
where the female who claims to have received what is termed the 
higher education look on man as a natural-born enemy, and the in- 
terest of the sexes must always be diverging and not identical. 
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It is giving us those who claim to be Christian women, who 
assert that God displayed poor wisdom when he decreed that she be- 
come mother of future mankind. It is giving us a large number, 
so lacking in motherly qualities, that they call a pug “a dear 
sweet thing” and a child a “brat,” that frown on the mar- 
riage tie, and offer no substitute for it. Many that enter it only 
to legalize what if performed out of wedlock would make them 
amenable to the civil law, the moral being a secondary consid- 
eration. It is creating the idea among many that the only object 
the Creator had in placing them here was to use the mortal frame 
as a model on which to display the handiwork of the milliners’ 
and dressmakers’ art, or to boom the latest fad. It has created 
a condition (that the writer found from his own experience) 
where a father and mother is debarred from residence in an apart- 
ment-house and other places, for no other reason than offspring 
was objectionable and a bar to earthly peace. It is spreading a 
doctrine that present generations owe nothing to the welfare of 
the future, that fruitful marriage is detrimental to so-called pleas- 
ures, and added to it is the education to avoid it, and many like 
the prominent divines you mention cannot see a bright future for 
the genuine American race unless the near future brings a change. 
This may be, to your conservative eyes, extreme or radical views 
and also lacking in polished English, but, nevertheless, comes close 
to truthful conditions that, as I said, needs no other corrobora- 
tion than simple observation, and can be traced to modern edu- 
cation principally. What is known as the higher education, where 
everything is taught for the material end, and if the moral end 
is dwelt on at all it is for the purpose of picking flaws in it or 
fitting to every shortcoming that human nature is heir to, and if 
emigration should be cut off would take about two generations 
to educate the American race of existence. 
I am, sir, 


GERMAN INFLUENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
June 20, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr—The question why the German element in this country 
has exercised less influence upon the course of events than would 
be expected from its numbers is one to which my attention was 
directed many years ago. I spent my early life. if a rural com- 
munity in Pennsylvania, where about half of the farmers were 


of German ancestry and half were descendants of what are 
usually known as Scoteh-Ivish immigrants. There were Browhs 


and Cooks and Smiths who could speak no German, and Smiths, 
Cooks, and Browns who could speak no English, or at least very 
little. Evidently the name was no index of nationality. 

Few of the latter knew anything of their ancestors, except 
vaguely that they came from Germany, a country of which 
their ideas were so indefinite as to be extremely amusing, if 
crass ignorance ought ever to be regarded as amusing. The early 
German immigrants settled the rural districts, avoiding the cities 


and large towns, for reasons that need not be given here. They 
bent all their energies to improving their material condition 


as tillers of the soil, the same family often remaining on the 
same farm, or at least in the same neighborhood, for three or 
four successive generations. With anything that looked to in- 
tellectual improvement they would have nothing whatever to do. 
Many of these people, as I had abundant opportunities to see, 
had no more curiosity than a Turk, while their intellectual hori- 
zon was bounded by what they heard from the pulpit. They 
kept aloof from the stimulus of urban life; they read next to 
nothing, either English or German; thus the result was that 
while they prospered materially they remained stagnant intel- 
lectually. 

I can well remember how bitterly opposed to the ecommon-school 
system some of our neighbors were. It compelled them, as they 
said, to pay taxes for educating their own children, which they 
did not want to do, and for their neighbor’s children, which was 
unjust. It is doubtless owing to this opposition that the public- 
school system of the Keystone State was much less rapidly de- 
veloped than in many of the States of the Middle West. I am 
aware that some of its most ardent champions were Governors 
of German descent; but the majority of their constituents were 
not in accord with them on this point. The aversion from books 
felt by many of our neighbors was so great that it was easier 
to sell them a horse for a hundred dollars than a volume for 
one dollar. But why should they buy books they could not read, 
or which, if they could read after a fashion, they could not com- 
prehend? There is hardly a doubt that this aloofness from the 
current of the world’s thought, as exhibited in books and _peri- 
odicals printed in English, is the main cause of the comparatively 
small influence exercised by the Germans on our national life, 
except in things material. 

Why should this be a matter for regret? The Germans, like 
all foreigners who come to this country to stay, do so for the 


purpose of bettering themselves. Few of them have any love 
for the political institutions they leave behind. On the other 


hand, the principles underlying our government re English, or 
Anglo-Saxon, if the latter term be preferred. It is only natural 
that immigrants into a new country should wish to preserve 
their native language and, to some extent. their social customs. 
Nor are they to be blamed for so doing. But experience has 
abundantly shown that where an alien element in a State re- 
sists assimilation and persists in maintaining a sort of imperium 
in imperio, the results are more or Jess unfortunate. 

I am, sir, CuarLtes W. SuPER. 





















Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9, to June 13 sixteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
luda, Bogatyr, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, 
Boyarin, Korietz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Stereguschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle- ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and. are 
again in commission. Several Russian gun- 
boats also are known to have been de- 
stroyed. Japan has lost the _ battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
at least two torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other Japanese ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. After two 
unsuccessful attempts to blockade — the 
entrance to Port Arthur by sinking merchant 
steamers in the harbor, Admiral Togo on 
May 7 notified his government that his third 
attempt was successful. On May 1 the first 
great land battle of the war took place near 
the Yalu River, and resulted in a Japanese 
victory. The Japanese lost 218 killed and 
783 wounded. The Russian casualties num- 
bered 2394 killed,. wounded, and captured. 
The Japanese buried 1363 Russian dead, and 
took 613 Russian prisoners. The first Jap- 
anese army is concentrated at Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. 

The second decisive land battle took 
place on May 26 at Kin-Chow, thirty-two 
miles north of Port Arthur, and the Japan- 
ese, though suffering the greater loss, were 
again victorious. The Japanese casualties 
were 739 killed and 3444 wounded. The 
Russian losses as announced in St. Peters- 
burg were 30 officers and 800 men killed 
and wounded. The Japanese military com- 
mission reports that it buried 704 Russian 
dead which were left behind on the battle- 
field at Kin-Chow. The Japanese have occu- 
pied Dalny, and are reported to be moving 
on Port Arthur. 

June 14.—A despatch from St. Petersburg 
says the Japanese are moving north from 
Feng-Wang-Cheng. General Stakelberg to- 
day telegraphed the Czar that the Japanese 
on June 13 began an attack on Vafangow. 
The Russians repelied the attack and suc- 
ceeded in retaining their position, but suf- 
fered severe losses. 

June 15.—A report from Liao-Yang says 
that fighting was resumed yesterday at 
Vafangow. ‘The Russian casualties in the 
engagement on June 13 were 308 men killed 
and wounded. The Japanese losses are not 
known. 

The Russian Vladivostok squadron is re- 
ported to have been seen yesterday in the 
Strait of Korea. 

The cruiser Novik accompanied by ten 
torpedo-boat destroyers steamed out from 
Port Arthur and remained for three hours 
outside the harbor under the protection of 
the shore batteries. The appearance of the 
Novik shows that the Russians have suc- 
ceeded in clearing the channel which was 
reported blocked by Admiral Togo on May 7. 

June 16.—The Czar to-day received a tele- 
gram from General Kuropatkin, announcing 
that General Stakelberg, who was in com- 
mand of the Russian forces in battle near 
Vafangow, after three days of fighting was 
forced to retreat on account of the greatly 
superior numbers of the enemy. The Rus- 
sian losses are not yet accurately known. 
The Japanese estimate their casualties at 
1000 killed and wounded. They also say the 
Russians left more than 500 dead on the 
field. Three hundred Russians were made 
prisoners, and 14 quick-firing field-guns were 
captured by the Japanese. 

June 17.—It is reported that General 
Kuropatkin is sending troops south to 
cover General Stakelberg’s retreat. A 
Japanese army under General Modzu is said 
to be moving from Siu-Yen to intercept 
General Stakelberg. 

A telegram from Tokyo says that the 
Japanese transport, the Sado Maru, which 
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was reported sunk by the Vladivostok squad- 
ron on June 15, though disabled, succeeded 
in escaping. The Hitachi Marw and the 
Idzumi, the latter carrying a few sick 
soldiers homeward bound, were sunk. One 
thousand men are reported lost. 

June 18.—Eleven hundred Russian _sol- 
diers who were wounded in the battle of 
Vafangow have arrived at Liao-Yang. The 
Russians say that their total losses were 
about 2000. General Kuroki is reported 
still to be at Siu-Yen with 30,000 men. 

June 20.—It is reported that the Rus- 
sian troops continue to move south from 
Liao-Yang and are said to be concentrating 
at Hai-Cheng. A telegram from Liao-Yang 
says that a general engagement is proceeding 
near Kai-Chow (or Kaipeng) about twenty- 
five miles south of Newchwang, and thirty- 
five miles northwest of Siu-Yen. 

It has been officially announced in Muk- 
den that the Russian losses at the battle of 
Vafangow were 17 officers and 519 men 
killed; 97 officers and 1988 men wounded, 
and 12 officers and 793 men missing. 

Vice-Admiral Skrydloff’s squadron has re- 
turned to Vladivostok. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


should always be used for children teething. It soothes the | 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[ Adv. 





MILK MIXTURES 
for babies are many times dangerous in that the milk may 
become tainted. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK is absolutely safe, being rendered sterile in the process | 
of preparation. As a general household milk it is superior | 


and always available.—[ Adv. 





Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25c.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWO STEPS 


The Last One Helps the First. 





A sick coffee drinker must take two steps to | 
| be rid of his troubles and get strong and well | 


| again. 


The first is to cut off coffee absolutely. 





That removes the destroying element. The | 
next step is to take liquid food (and that is | 


Postum Food Coffee) that has in it the elements 
nature requires to change the blood corpuscles 
from pale pink or white to rich red, and good, 
red blood builds good, strong, and healthy 
cells in place of the broken-down cells destroyed 
by coffee. With well-oiled Postum Food 
Coffee to shift to, both these steps are easy 


and pleasant. The experience of a Georgian 
| 


proves how important both are. 


“From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife and I | 


had both been afflicted with sick or nervous 
headache, and at times we suffered untold 
agony. We were coffee drinkers, and did not 
know how to get away from it, for the habit is 
hard to quit. 

“But in 1900 I read of a case similar to ours, 
where Postum Coffee was used in place of the 


old coffee, and a complete cure resulted; so_ 


I concluded to get some and try it. 


“The result was, after three days’ use of | 


Postum in place of the coffee I never had a 
symptom of the old trouble, and in five months 






THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


29 Broapway, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON, 








tives it te 
east s/ World’s: 
| air 
GO TO THE... 


The only hotel within the grounds. 
2,257 rooms with and without baths. 
Dining-room seats 2,500 people. 
Absolute fire protection. Close to 
State Buildings and all chief attrac- 
tions. Reservations made for any 
date to Dec. 1. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American 
plan. Address, 


INSIDE INN, 
World's Fair Grounds, $T. LOUIS. 








PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 





Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at 
Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 1904, the Penn- 


| sylvania Railroad Company will sell special excursion 


I had gained from 145 pounds to 163 pounds. | 


“My friends asked me almost daily what 
wrought the change. My answer always is, 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum in its 
place. 

“We have many friends who have been 
benefited by Postum. 

“As to whether or not I have stated the 
facts truthfully I refer you to the Bank of 
Carrollton, or any business firm in that city, 
where I have lived for many years and am well 
known.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 





| 


tickets from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 
Phenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, Frederick, Md., 
Washington, D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, Tom- 
hicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and principal intermediate 
points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at reduced rates, 
Tickets will be sold June 25 to August 5, inclusive, 
and will be good to return until August 15, inclusive. 
For specific rates, consult ticket agents. 





He said he loved her, and, when asked for 
some proof, produced a policy of insurance on 
his life in her favor. Verdict accordingly, as 
the policy was in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a.delicacy in mixed drinks. 


‘ 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him home. War- 
risden learns from a friend of Tony's, a Mr. Chase, that Tony, having 
lost all of his small fortune in New York, is now in the North Sea 
on a trawler. Warrisden uses every argument to prevail upon him 
to come back, but he refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. 
Tony remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over 
(meanwhile having learned of his father’s death), and then, after 
much perplexity and indecision, decides to return to London, feeling 
that he has seen a way out of his difficulties. He reasons that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death, and 
decides to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as no other career 
seems open to him. The same evening John Mudge, a friend of Pam- 
ela’s, while at a reception given by Lady Millingham sees Lionel 
Callon enter the Stretton’s house, where Millie is living. He learns 
from Pamela of the peril Millie is in from Callon, and invites Pamela 
to leave the whole matter in his hands. Tony goes to Algeria and 
joins the French Foreign Legion at Sidi-Bel-Abbés, enlisting under the 
name of “ Ohlsen.’”’” Meanwhile Mudge has conceived a plan for get- 
ting Lionel Callon out of the way and so saving Millie from peril. 
He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands. of a 
single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement from Callon within 
twenty-four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superin- 
tend an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, at a salary of four 
thousand pounds a year, the term of his absence from England to be 
two years. He realizes that Mudge’s intention is to get him out of 
ihe country, but his financial difficulties constrain him to accept the 
offer, and he leaves England without having seen Millie Stretton again. 
Tony Stretton goes with a surveying expedition of the Foreign Legion. 
South of Ouargla, while crossing the Sahara, they are attacked by 
fanatical Touaregs. 


CHAPTER XVIIT.—(Continued). 
SOUTH OF OUARGLA 


HERE was no confusion, no noise. The square was formed 

about the well—the camels were knee-haltered in the 
middle, the guns placed at the corners. But it was still 
dark. A few shots were fired on the dunes and the sen- 
tries came running back. 

“Steady,” cried Captain Tavernay. “They are coming. Fire 
low!” 

The first volley rang out, and immediately afterwards on every 
side of that doomed square the impact of the Touaregs’s charge 
fell like the blow of some monstrous hammer. All night they 
had been gathering noiselessly in the surrounding valleys. Now 
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they had charged with lance and sword from the surrounding 
crests. Three sides of the square held their ground. The fourth 
wavered, crumpled in like a piece of broken eardboard, and the 
Arabs were within the square stabbing at the backs of the sol- 
diers, loosing and stampeding the camels. And at once where 
deep silence had reigned a minute ago the air was torn with 
shrill cries and oaths and the clamor of weapons. The square was 
broken; but here a group of men stood back to back and with 
cartridge and bayonet held its ground; there another formed; 
and about each gun the men fought desperately. Meanwhile the 
morning came, a gray clear light spread over the desert. Tav- 
ernay himself was with one of the machine-guns. It was dragged 
clear of the mélée and up a slope of sand. The soldiers parted 
in front of it, and its charge began to sweep the Touaregs down 
like swaths and to pit the sand-hills like a fall of rain. About 
the second gun the fight still raged. 

“Come, my children,’ said Tavernay. 
Touaregs give no quarter.” 

Followed by Stretton he led the charge. The Touaregs gave 
way before their furious onslaught. The soldiers reached the gun, 
faced about, and firing steadily kept off the enemy while the gun 
was run back. As soon as that was saved the battle was over. 
All over the hollow, wherever the Touaregs were massed, the two 
guns rattled out their canister. No Arab could approach them. 
The sun rose over the earth, and while it was rising the Touaregs 
broke and fled. When it shone out in its full round there was no 
one left of them in that hollow except the wounded and the dead. 
But the victory had been dearly bought. All about the well, lying 
pell-mell among the Arabs and the dead camels, were the French 
Legionaries, some quite still and others writhing in pain and 
crying for water. Stretton drew his hand across his forehead. He 
was stunned and dazed. It seemed to him that years had passed, 
that he had grown very old. Yet there was the sun new-risen. 
There was a dull pain in his head. He raised his hand and drew 
it away wet with blood. How or when he had received the blow 
he was quite unaware. He stood staring stupidly about him. So 
very little while ago men were lying here sleeping in their cloaks, 
quite strong living people; now they were lying dead or in pain; 
it was all incomprehensible. 

“Why?” he asked aloud of no one. “ Now, why?” 

Gradually, however, custom resumed its power. There was a 
man hanging limp over the parapet of the well. He looked as 
though he had knelt down and stooped over to drink, and in that 
attitude had fallen asleep. But he might so easily be pushed into 
the well, and custom had made the preservation of wells from im- 
purity an instinct. He removed the body and went in search of 
Tavernay. Tavernay was sitting propped up against a camel’s 
saddle; the doctor was by his side; a blood-stained bandage was 
about his thigh. He spoke in a weak voice. 

“ Lieutenant Laurent?” 

Stretton went in search. He came across an old gray-headed 
soldier rolling methodically a cigarette. 

“He is dead, over there,” said the soldier, “Have you a 
light ?” 

Laurent was lying clasped in the arms of a dead Touareg. He 
had been stabbed by a lance in the back. One of the sous-lieu- 
tenants was killed, the other dangerously wounded. A sergeant- 
major lay with a broken shoulder beside one of the guns. Stret- 
ton went back to Tavernay. 

“You must take command, then,” said Tavernay. “I think 
you have learned something about it on your fishing-boats.” And 
in spite of his pain he smiled. 

Stretton mustered the men and called over the names. Of the 
two hundred and thirty men who had made up the two companies 
of the Legion only forty-seven could stand in the ranks and answer 
to their names. For those forty-seven there was herculean work 
to do. Officers were appointed, the dead bodies were roughly 

(Continued on page 1026.) 


“Fight well. The 



































































Facts about Glass 

Tur oldest specimens of glass, says an 
authority on curious information, are 
traced back from 1500 to 2300 years be- 
fore Christ. These are of Egyptian origin. 
‘Transparent glass is believed to have been 
first used about 750 years before the Chris- 
tian era. The Phoenicians were supposed by 
the ancients to have been responsible for 
the invention, and the story will be recalled 
of the Phenician merchants who, resting 
their cooking-pots on blocks of natron, or 
subcarbonate of soda, found that the union, 
under heat, of the alkali and the sand on 
the shore produced glass. There is little 
doubt, however, that the art of glass-making 
originated with the Egyptians. It was in- 
troduced into Rome in the time of Cicero, 
and reached a remarkable degree of perfec- 
tion among the Romans, who produced some 
of the most admirable specimens of glass 
ever manufactured; an instance is the 
famous Portland Vase in the’ British 
Museum. Glass was not used for windows 
until about A.D. 300. 


It was His 


A SMALL boy in a town not far from New 
York was telling his mother of a mishap 
which had occurred to a playmate of his. 
The youngster, it appeared, had been re- 
galing himself with one of those large, 
marble-like candies which are a particular 
delight of childhood, and in a moment of 
excitement it slipped down and stuck in his 
throat. But, said the narrator, they suc- 
ceeded in relieving him. 

“Oh,” said his mother, “you got it out, 
did you?” 

“Naw,” was the impatient answer, 
shoved it down; it was his, wasn’t it?” 


“ec 
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When Wagner “Fell Down” 


A story that is being told of Oscar Ham- 
merstein illustrates the general recognition 
of the well-known impresario’s versatility. 
During a_ performance of the travesty 
* Parsifalia,” at the Victoria Roof Garden, 
the question arose among a group of specta- 
tors at one of the tables as to the author- 
ship of the libretto of the original “ Parsi- 
fal.” 

“Why, it was this way.” explained a man 
who wore diamond studs in his negligee 
shirt: ‘“ when that Wagner they’re all blow- 
ing about ha: almost finished the book, he 
fell down on it, and Hammerstein and a 
ieller named Wolfram von Eshenback or 
something, turned in and finished it up. 
Osear’s a corker on myths.” 





Married 


Tue following graphic account of a wed- 
ding which took place recently in a town in 
Kansas is given in the local paper: 

Married—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, three and one-half miles west of 
Altamont, Mr. and Mrs. George R. Greer, 
their only daughter, Miss Pearl, to C. C. 
Carson, of Wilsonton, Kan., on Wednesday, 
at 6 o'clock p.m., by Rev. Rulbson, of 
Mound Valley, at early candle-light, while 
the wedding march was being played by Miss 
Edith Olson, of Angola, the groom, a fine and 
well-behaved: young man, dressed in a blue- 
black, all-wool suit, and the bride, a lady 
loved and respected by all, dressed in light- 
blie cashmere trimmed in white, marched 
down stairs from single life into married 
blessedness. After the ceremony a_boun- 
teous supper was served. They will reside 
on their farm, near Timber Hill, in the oil 
and gas region. Her many friends lose a 
very dear girl, but our loss is Charlie’s 
guin, Among the presents were the follow- 
tic: Mr. and Mrs. George Greer, a cow and 
a sct of chairs; Julius Johnson, china tea- 
it: Mr, and Mrs. George Hoke, pair of 
tow els; arandpa Greer, wash-bowl and 
pitcher; Grandma Wilson, a handkerchief ; 
ee muel Greer, big rocking-chair; Mr. and 
18. Osear Johnson, mush set; Charlie and 
"rank Johnson, mustard dish; Mr. and Mrs. 
‘ratchell, lovely fruit picture; Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Vilson Hunt, rug; Wintress Johnson, tooth- 
pick holder, , 
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A light, 
stylish, speedy 


Gasoline 
Runabout 


Engine in front 
Bevel gear drive’ 
Wheel steerer 
Simple construction 
Easy to operate 








A type of car 
that appeals to 
those desiring a 
reliable gasoline 

runabout 


6 Horse Power, 


$650. 








New York—12 Warren St. 
Boston—221 Columbus Ave. 


Chicago, Ill.—497 Wells St. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn, 
BRANCHES: 


Washington, D.C.—819 r4th St., N.W. 
Providence, R.I.—15 Snow St. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 






Immediate Deliveries 
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A modern 


(Gasoline 
Touring Car 


eA powerful hill 

















PN climber 
| Each part as true 


i \ to measurement as 
a chronometer 


Backed by the 
Pope reputation 
for quality 


Model B—like 


illustration — 


10 Horse Power, 


$1,200. 


Without tonneau, 


$1,050. 






rhiladelphia, Pa.—gog Arch St. 
San Francisco, Cal.—451 Mission St, 










LEADING HOTELS 





New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
7ELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
Restaurant noted for excedience of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
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(Continued from page 1024.) 
buried, the camels collected, litters improvised for the wounded, 
the goatskins filled with water. Late in the afternoon Stretton 
came again to Tavernay. 

“ We are ready, sir.” 

Tavernay nodded, and asked for a sheet of paper, an envelope, 
and ink. They were fetched from his portfolio, and very slowly 
and laboriously he wrote a letter and handed it to Stretton. 

“Seal it,” he said; “ now, in front of me.” 

Stretton obeyed. 

“Keep that letter. lf you get back to Ouargla without me give 
it to the commandant there.” 

Tavernay was lifted in a litter on to the back of a camel, and 
the remnant of the geographical expedition began its terrible home- 
ward march. Eight hundred miles lay between Bir - el - Gharamo 
and the safety of Ouargla. The Touaregs hung upon the rear of 
the force, but they did not attack again. They preferred another 
way. One evening a solitary Arab drove a laden camel into the 
bivouae. He was conducted to Stretton, and said: 

“The Touaregs ask pardon and pray for peace. They will mo- 
lest you no more. Indeed, they will help you, and as an earnest 





Mrawn by William Hurd Lawrence 


“ Steady,” cried Captain Tavernay. 


of their true desire for your welfare they send you a camel- 
load of dates.” 

Stretton accepted the present and carried the message to Tav- 
ernay, who cried at once, “ Let no one eat those dates.” But two 
soldiers had already eaten of them and died of poison before the 
morning. Short of food, short of sentinels, the broken force’ crept 
back across the stretches of soft sand, the grayish-green plains of 
halfa-grass, the ridges of red hill. One by one the injured suc- 
cumbed; their wounds gangrened; they were tortured by the burn- 
ing sun and the motion of the camels. A halt would be made, a 
camel made to kneel, and a rough grave dug. 

“ Pelissier,” cried Stretton, and a soldier stepped out from the 
ranks who had once conducted mass in the church of the Made- 
leine in Paris. Pelissier would recite such prayers as he remem- 
bered, and the force would move on again, leaving one more sol- 
dier’s grave behind it in the desert to protest unnoticed against 
the economy of governments. Then came a morning when Stretton 
was summoned to Captain Tavernay’s side. 

For two days Tavernay had tossed in a delirium. He now lay 
in a rough shelter of cloaks, in his right senses, but so weak that 
he could not lift a hand and with a face so pinched and drawn 
that his years seemed to have been doubled. His eyes shone out 
from big black circles. Stretton knelt down beside him. 

“You have the letter?” 
“Yes.” 
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“Do not forget.” 

He lay for a while in a sort of contentment; then he said: 

“Do not think this expedition has been waste. A small force 
first and disaster . the big force afterwards to retrieve the 
disaster, and with it victory, and government and peace, and a 
new country won for France. That is the law of the Legion... . 
My Legion.” He smiled, and Stretton muttered a few insincere 
words. 

“You will recover, my captain.~ You will lead your companies 
again.” 

“No,” said Tavernay, in a whisper. “I do not want to. I am 
very happy. Yes, I say that who joined the Legion twenty years 
ago. And the Legion, my friend, is the nation of the unhappy. 
for twenty years I have been a citizen of that nation. ... 1 
pity women who have no such nation to welcome them and find 
them work. ... For us there is no need of pity.” 

And in a few moments he fell asleep, and two hours later, sleep- 
ing, died. A pile of stone was built above his grave, and the 
force marched on. Gaunt, starved, and ragged, the men marched 
northwards, leaving the Touat country upon their left hand. It 
struck the caravan route frem Tidikelt to Ouargla; it stumbled 


“They are coming. Fire low!” 


at last through the gates of the town. Silently it marched 
through the streets to the French fortress. On no survivor’s face 
was there any sign of joy that at last their hardships were over, 
their safety assured. All were too tired, too dispirited. The very 
people who crowded to see them pass seemed part of an uninter- 
esting show. Stretton went at once to the commandant and told 
the story of their disaster. Then he handed him the letter. The 
commandant broke the seal and read it through. 

“Tell me how and when this was written.” 

Stretton obeyed, and after he had heard the commandant sat 
with his hand shading his eyes. When he spoke, his voice showed 
that he was deeply moved. 

“You know what the letter contains, Sergeant Ohlsen?” 

“No, my commandant.” 

“Read, then, for yourself,” and he passed the letter across his 
office table. Stretton took it and read. There were a few lines 
written, only a few, but those few lines recommended Sergeant 
Ohlsen for promotion to the rank of officer. The commandant 
held out his hand. 

“That is like our Tavernay,” he said. “He thought always of 
his soldiers. He wrote it at once, you see, after the battle was 
over lest he should die and justice not be done. Have no fear, 
my friend. It is you who have brought back to Ouargla the sur- 
vivors of the Legion.” 

To be Continued, 
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The Cure of Snake Bites 


THE prevention of death from snake bite 
hus been the object of a number of in- 
vestigations recently undertaken, and two 
methods of treatment have been developed 
with a fair amount of success. One is the 
injection of a specially prepared antivenim 
which acts as an antitoxin, and which has 
proved useful in many cases. The other is 
treating the afflicted part with permanganate 
of potash, which has the advantage that 
this substance can readily be kept at hand, 
and does not require to be specially prepared 
and stored like the antivenim. The use of 
permanganate of potash for snake bites was 
first suggested in India in 1869 by Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, and subsequent experiments 
have demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
treatment. These experiments, unfortunately, 
were interrupted by the English anti-vivi- 
section laws, but recently they have been 
carried further by means of a device lately 
invented whereby “chloroform can be adminis- 
tered continuously to an animal for a space 
of time, in some cases exceeding twenty-four 
hours. 

In experiments thus undertaken on a 
number of animals, such as rabbits and 
cats, it was found that when the puncture 
caused by the snake’s bite or for the intro- 
duction of the venom was enlarged by a 
lancet into a small wound which was then 
rubbed with a crystal of permanganate of 


potash, the latter acted as a complete anti-’ 


dote to the poison. Five out of six animals 
injected with cobra poison, one of the dead- 
liest of all reptile venoms, survived after re- 
ceiving this treatment, and a similar num- 
her which had been given Daboia poison. A 
special form of lancet adapted for this pur- 
pose was exhibited recently at the Royal 
Society, London, and is intended for general 
use. It consists of a sharp steel-pointed 
blade inserted in a wooden handle which is 
hollow and contains several crystals of per- 
manganate of potash. As soon as_ the 
victim is bitten a piece of cloth is tied 
firmly above the bite, which is then enlarged 
with the lancet and rubbed with the 
crystal. 

It is intended that these lancets shall be 
sold as cheaply as possible at all post-offices 
in India, just as quinine is sold at present, 
and it is hoped that the mortality from 
snake bites may be correspondingly dimin- 
ished. 

In the experiments with the animals it was 
found that the treatment was equally suc- 
cessful with all kinds of venom, and that 
the results obtained after five minutes had 
elapsed between the bite and the injection 
were as good as when but half a minute in- 
tervened. It is believed that the outcome of 
this investigation, which in its various 
phases has occupied nearly forty years, will 
he productive of widespread benefit. 





The Effects of Altitude 


Tue British Tibet expedition, which has 
required the existence of troops at alti- 
tudes of from 10,000 to 15,7v0 feet above 
sea-level, has furnished a number of in- 
stances of the effect of a high elevation on 
life and habits. There has been consid- 
crable mountain sickness among the men, 
Who were quite unused to such altitudes, and 
also a large amount of indigestion due to 
undercooked food. At elevations of 15,000 
fect water boils at about 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and, consequently, the ordinary 
amount of cooking is quite inadequate. At 
such a height it is almost impossible to boil 
rice properly, while of the several kinds of 
dal or ordinary red lentil of India there 
is only one variety that can be cooked at 
heights over 10,000 feet. For such eleva- 
tions there should have been provided cook- 
Ing vessels with air-tight lids provided with 
Salety valves which would blow off at a 
pressure of fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, or approximately that of the at- 
mosphere at sea-level. Another effect of 
the altitude and temperature was the diffi- 
culty in the operation of the magazines 
of the rifles and the mechanism of the 
Maxim guns on account of the congealing 
of the oil, which lost its lubricating prop- 
erties. This could have been remedied by 
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By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of “The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 


A novelist, speaking of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s new story, recently said: ‘‘When 
I read Hespfer I can feel the wind come 
down the cafion and can see the 
mountains rise before me.” One of 
the charms of this love story is that 
the reader is irresistibly made to feel 
the exhilaration and the beauty of the 
outdoor life depicted. Another charm 
is Ann Rupert, the New York society 
girl ‘‘out West.” 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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As automatic guns depend largely upon 


glycerine pur- 


spring it was also’ observed’ in this 
connection that their elasticity is affected 
by temperature, and that such weapons 


should be tested for any condition of tem- 
perature they are likely to meet. 





Walking on the Ceiling 


Few people, probably, know what it is 
that enables flies to walk on the ceiling. It 
has been supposed that their ability to do 
so was due to the fact that each of their 
feet is a miniature air-pump. This theory 
was found to be unsound, and it was then ex- 
plained that the feat was made possible by 
means of a viscous substance which exuded 
from the hairs on their feet. This theory 
also was abandoned as veing only partly 
accountable for the facts; and the preferred 
explanation is that flies are enabled to walk 
upside down on smooth substances by the 
help of capillary adhesion. An investigator 
has found by a series of nice cate ulations,— 
such as the weighing and measuring of hairs, 
—that a fly would be upheld by capillary 
attraction were it four-ninths as heavy again 
as it is. Each fly is supposed to be fur- 
nished with from 10,000 to 12,000 minute 
foot-hairs; these exude an oily fluid, and it 
is because of the repulsion between a watery 
surface and this oily liquid that a fly finds 
it difficult to mount a dampened glass. 





Culture in Digby Centre 


Tue following account of an_ edifying 
entertainment appeared recently in a rural 
contemporary : 

“ Lirerary Eventnc.— The Kenilworth 
Literary Club of Digby Centre, this county, 
offered to the culture and fashion of that 
community, last evening, a rare chance to 
improve the mind at first hand. Hank 
Rafferty, who is renewing acquaintances 
among the élite of Digby Centre, read an 
original composition on ‘The Heroes oi 
Scott’ (good for you, Hank!); and our 
old friend, Ariminta Pettigrew, — who 
has a piece this month in the far-famed 
columns of the Beeman County Gazette-— 
told her many friends and admirers in the 


‘Club of ‘The Privileges of the Literary 
Life.’ This furnished the intellectual feast 


of the evening, after which our old friend 
Sam Hopkins rendered a musical composi- 
tion on his flute, and Lutie* Wilson (where 
was Silas, Lutie?) gave pleasure with a 
classical ditty—‘Oh Let us Mate with 
Birdie.” Lemonade was dispensed by Rev. 
Watkins.” 





A Novel Fireboat 


A NOVEL form of fireboat has recently been 
built in England to operate on a canal on 
whose banks are situated a number of fac- 
tories. As there are numerous low bridges 
on this canal, the boat has been constructed 
so as to have a head room of but 41% feet, 
and draws when loaded but 2% feet. ‘The 
motors which drive the pumps are operated 
by gasolene and are two in number, each of 
30-horse power. They are connected with 
two pumps and can throw six streams of 
water. The pumps are also the source of 
propulsion, as by the discharge of a power- 
ful jet of water the boat is driven at a 
speed of from five to six miles per hour. 
Jet propulsion has been tried in previous in- 
stances without any very marked degree 
of success, but in the fireboat described it 
seems to be more useful and feasible, inas 
much as powerful pumps are required for 
fire service, and can be employed for propul- 
sion by merely causing the water to be sent 
out through the fore and aft jets instead of 
through the fire-mains. The boat, which is 
wonderfully compact, contains also 1000 
feet of hose and a sufficient supply of gaso- 
lene, and can be gotten under way at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the pumps being in complete 
working order by the time the fire is reached. 
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Progress of Science 
N-Rays and N’-Rays 


IN connection with the N-rays there must 
be chronicled the discovery of a new form 
of this radiation which acts to reduce in- 
stead of increase the luminosity of a feebly 
luminous surface. ‘These rays have been 
termed the N’-rays, and occupy various po- 
sitions in the N-ray spectrum, being most 
abundant in the least refrangible part. Cer- 
tain substances emit the N’-rays only or 
predominately, such as wires of copper, sil- 
ver, and platinum, or, in the case of human 
tissue, a muscle kept in a state of tension 
without actual contraction. It has, further- 
more, been discovered that the two kinds of 
rays have opposite effects physiologically, 
and, what is most striking, that the N-rays 
serve to increase the acuteness of hearing 
of the human ear. These rays are also use- 
ful in studying the nervous system of a 
living patient, and M. Charpentier, to whom 
the greater part of the physiological ex- 
periments in this field is due, has been able 
to map the course of the nerves to their 
centres. The method employed was to use 
a small fluorescent screen which was held 
in the hand or fingers, and to notice the in- 
crease in luminosity when any other part 
was touched with a_ portable source of 
N-rays or the end of a wire conducting 
N-rays. This increase of luminosity depends 
upon the closeness of the nerve connec- 
tion between the fingers and the point 
touched. 

An interesting experiment was to trace the 
nerve of the arm through its course to the 
brain, where the change of sides was no- 
ticed, the nerve for the left arm being con- 
nected with the right side of the brain. In 
a series of such experiments with the N-rays 
the same effects were obtained as with the 
electric current, with the great advantage, 
however, that the painful sensations experi- 
enced with the latter were absent, and no in- 
convenience was felt by the subject. 


Rubber Culture and Substitutes 

A matter of considerable economic im- 
portance is the decline in the production 
of india-rubber, which is constantly being 
required to a greater extent in the arts. In 
many cases the decline is due to wasteful 
and short-sighted methods of obtaining the 
sap, and in certain countries the industry 
has been put under government supervision. 
In the mean time in various British col- 
onies experimental culture is being attempt- 
ed to ascertain whether rubber-raising can- 
not become a permanent agricultural indus- 
try. 

In Trinidad, Castillon, and Funturnia 
trees are now being grown, and it has been 
found that the latter yield a marketable 
product when four and a half years old, 
while the other varieties require twice as 
long. In the Egyptian Sudan there is a 
fine opportunity for rubber culture, espe- 
cially in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and measures 
have been taken by the government to pre- 
vent wasteful and reckless treatment of the 
trees. 

In the Malay Straits Settlements the 
Para rubber-tree (Hevea Braziliensis) has 
been acclimatized and is cultivated. In ad- 
dition to the sap, the seeds of this tree, it 
has recently been ascertained, yield a light 
yellow oil which can be employed as a sub- 
stitute for Jinseed-oil, and is worth about 
$100 a ton. It is obtained by grinding the 
husk and kernel together, one-fifth of their 
weight in oil being obtained. Brazil, Peru, 
and Bolivia continue to furnish the more 
than half of the world’s supply, and here 
also improved methods of culture have been 
introduced. In connection with vegetable 
rubber, two mineral hydrocarbons which 
have certain common properties are em- 
ployed. These are gilsonite and elaterite, 
and they may be so treated as to form a 
mineral rubber which unites perfectly with 
that obtained from trees. Gilsonite, which 
is an asphaltic mineral found in veins, is 
employed in making waterproof paints and 
varnishes. Elaterite is a soft elastic va- 
riety of asphalt, and is used in making 
waterproof and heatproof varnishes which 
are also flexible. Both of these materials 
ure insulators of electricity, and have con- 
siderable application. 
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Stop drinking Coffee! Orchard-land 
Have Breakfast- | 
—~ with Me ~ 


BY 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ** Outdoorland,”’ ete. 


You ought to know about the little 
animals that work and play all around 
you. Chipmunks and birds and cater- 
_pillars live very interesting lives, and this 
book has stories about them that will 
teach you strange and interesting and 
funny things. 

| Companion Volume to ‘‘ Outdoorland.’’ Illustrated with 
Seven Full-Page Pictures in Color by Reginald Birch, 


the illustrator of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and Many 
Marginal Drawings. Richly Ornamented Cloth Cover, 


(Arr YOU WANT $1.50 net (postage extra). 
YOUR GROCER Ql JA ee 
Mb cconcces ary” HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 

















THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER"' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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WON’T SOMEBODY SAY SOMETHING? 





I. W. Harper 





Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 








TWO BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 
The Elements of Wealth Against 


International Law | Commonwealth 
By GEO. B. DAVIS | By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 

This is the most complete history in existence 
of the great combination of brains and capital 
which still remains the type and model of all 
trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has traced 
the growth of this institution from its origin 
to its vast proportions now, when it controls 
the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 
most influential and most dreaded financial 
power in America. 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION 

A work sufficiently elementary in character | 
to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential 
information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. | 


$2.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK | 





TOR BOATS | aw 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED — PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable. Economical, Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog vives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. A Write to-day and address 


Agencies in principal Cities. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 











First Place Fixed. 


In all the genial offices of hos- 
pitality, and not less for cheer 
and comfort, strength and health 


he. 


TRADE MARK 
HUNTER RY 














Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


holds the first 
place fixed. Its 
perfect maturity, 
purity and flavor 
secure the lead. 


It is particularly 
recommended to 
women because 
of its age and ex- 
cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


NovA SCOTIA 


The Land of Evangeline, 


The Ideal Vacation Country, with 
All the Charms of Foreign Lands. 


A Direct Weekly Service between 


NEW YORK, 
YARMOUTH 
and HALIFAX 


By the DOMINION ATLANTIC RY’S 
SUPERB TWIN SCREW 19-KNOT 


S. S. PRINCE ARTHUR. 





| Sailing from Munson Line S. S. Pier 14, East 


River, N. Y., 11 A.M., June 25th, and every 


YARMOUTH) ew tor HALIFAX 


Round Trip $25) 
Including Meais and Cabin Berth. 
Individual State Rooms and Rooms de Luxe, 
from $2.00. 

For literature and tickets apply to all general 
tourist agencies, or to 
GENERAL 


Munson Steamship Line “scents, 


103 Beaver St., Beaver Building, New York. 
a a ritalin 
BE a eee. 

Reduced Rates to Detroit, 

Reduced rates to Detroit, Mich., account Inter- 
national Convention Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, meeting July 7th to 10th. Pennsylvania 
Railroad will sell tickets from all stations at one fare, 
plus $2.00 for the round trip, on July 5th, 6th, and 
7th, good returning from Detroit ta July 12th, in- 
clusive ; or, if deposited with validating agent not 
later than July 10th and payment of fee of 50c. made 
at time of deposit, extension may be obtained to leave 
Detroit not later than August 15th. 








$25,000 made from one-half acre. 

Easily grown throughout the U. S. 

and Canada. Room in your garden 

to grow thousands of dollars’ 

worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 

Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A. W., telling all 
about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


Los Angeles—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 
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